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Use the 


BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


wn 
Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mines Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


Seattle New Orleans Pittsburgh Kansas City Philadelphia 
General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EDISON STORAGE 


Batter y 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
The only storage reliable service, day in 
battery with any and day out. You can 


the Edison the Standard iron or steel in eee eae es 
trouble. You can be as- 


Electric Mine Lamp of its construction 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 
Ask for Bulletin 300-N Bulletin 608-N on request 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: New York Office 
Rockaway, N. J. 294 Lafayette St. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
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“BULL D O G”’ 


Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


SIZES 


IN AL L 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


AND ALL SECTIONS 


Manufactured only by the 


Pacific Coast: Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 
Northwest States: 
British Columbia: E. G. Prior & Co. Ltd., Victoria, B. C 
Copper Range: Wm. G. Phillips, Houghton, Mich. 
Eastern Canada: H.L. Usborne, Toronto, Can. 

New England States: Carroll Steel Co., Boston, Mass. 


Western Machinery & Equipment Co., Spokane, Wash. 
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So far, but no farther— 


The VULCAN Travel and Speed Limit Device governs the stopping of the hoist, if 
operator fails to do so. 

No VULCAN Hoist equipped with this device can overwind or overspeed. When the exact level 
of the landing is reached the hoist has come to a full stop—quickly and smoothly—but not 
abruptly. 


The stop is so gradual that there is no strain on the cable. The Travel and Speed Limit Device 
sets the brakes so easily that there is neither jar nor shock. 
The Device is compact, takes but very little space and adjusts automatically to changes of levels. 


There are thirty-three other safety features to VULCAN Hoists. 


Correspondence Invited 


Note how compact is the VULCAN Travel 
and Speed Limit Device and how little space 
it takes up on the Hoist. 


The third in this series of eight 
articles on the safety features of 
VULCAN Hoists will appear in . 
the September issue of this maga- 
zine. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Designers and Builders of Hoists 


1736 Main Street 
6 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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VULCAN 
GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES 


The VULCAN GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE is the result of 
nearly tifty years of locomotive building experience linked 
with the best in gasoline motor construction. It is designed 
for mine, contracting, and industrial purposes to meet the 
general demand for cheaper transportation than compressed 
air, steam, or electric locomotive haulage. 


ECONOMICAL — EFFICIENT 
POWERFUL 
The chief advantage of the VULCAN GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE is 
that it is a self-contained unit—all its energy and power is stored within 
the machine. Especially adapted for tunnels or low openings. Its con- 


struction prevents escape of fire to the atmosphere. Practically smokeless 
and noiseless. 


It has successfully passed the experimental stages and is rendering power- 
ful and efficient service wherever it is in use. 


The gasoline motor is of the most improved four-cylinder, four-cycle type, > 
w.th from twenty-five to ninety horsepower. 


Correspondence invited 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Locomotives Builders f 
1736 MAIN STREET WILKES-BARRE, PA. not 


Built in six sizes from 
four to fifteen tons. 
Speeds from three to 
twelve miles per hour. 


3813-17—B 
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AWARDED 


COVERED WIRE 
INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 
Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’labora- 


tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges,stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est neriod of usage. 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme Made by 
requirements of jn- 
door use in high-class 


structures as well as American Steel & Wire Company 


for the most exacting 


outdloor exposure. Chicago New York Cleveland 
Send for booklet Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


fully describing 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 


Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 
Mill Supplies 
GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Dependable Merchandise 
New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


Unexcelled Service 
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When Selecting — 
Electrical Equipment 
forMine Mill or Sinelter 


Remember— 


that no company has given greater, 
or more careful consideration to 
Mining Applications than Westing- 
house, and 


that many years’ experience in this 
field has produced a line of elec- 
trical equipment specially adapted 
to mining service. 

Mine Equipment is 
unexcelled in either reliability or 
efficiency. Thousands of installa- 


tions stand as a justification of 
this claim. 


Westinghouse Elec. &Mfg.Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE CHURN DRILL IN MINING OPERATIONS 


handles a wide range of conditions. For the past 
twenty-five years Cyclone Drills, equipped with 
Cable and Hollow Rod tools, have been used for: 


—prospecting for minerals such as coal, 
iron, low-grade copper, lead and zinc. 
—drilling blast holes for mining ore by the 

quarry or open-cut method. 

—drilling blast holes for stripping the over- 
burden from the ore-bearing deposits. 
—drilling holes into mines and shafts for 

ventilation purposes, for the introduc- 
tion of electric, air and steam lines, and for 
pumping water out of the flooded areas. 
—and for many special conditions where 
other equipment had failed. 
Cyclone Drills are built in traction and 
non-traction styles with gasoline, steam 
or electric power. 


— 


A postal to us will bring you literature and our Data Sheet 
No. 5, whicn will make it possible for us to help you. 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 
EASTERN AND EXPORT OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, X. ¥. 


Prospecting for Coal in the Anthracite Regions 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GOODRICH 
RUBBER 
BELTING 


Judgment 


When a belt buyer asks us “How 
shall I judge rubber belting?” we 
say, “By the success and reputation 
of the maker as a manufacturer of 
belts for your needs and by the per- 
formance of his product in service.” 


Fifty years of steady business ex- 
pansion and goodwill have made the 
reputation of Goodrich known 
wherever Rubber is used. Knowl- 
edge of your needs is backed by [| 
Belting experts who have made belt ae 
service a life study, and by chemists 
who each year endeavor to still 
further increase the wearing quali- 
ties of Goodrich Belts. 


Get a copy of the Goodrich Belt 
catalog shown above. It is amine of 
information on the advantages and 
possibilities of Rubber belting for 
transmission and conveyor service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
The City of Good-ich—Akron, Ohio 


“TRANSMISSION” | 
BELTING 
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Yueumelectitc, 


For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


‘ee 
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Averages 


% cent a day 


to operate No other expense 


The Peabody{Coul Company of 


Kincaid, Il]., and the Dexcar Mining 
Company of Ashville, Pa., installed 
the Federal Electric Siren, as have 
hundreds of other mining companies, 
because they realized that it is the 

one real work regulator for mines. 


Its weird cry penetrates for miles 
around—the men always hear it 
whether asleep or awake, and they 
get to work on time. Always ready 
for instant use at the touch of a 
button—buttons may be located at 
different places throughout the prop- 
erty for convenience. 


Averages only %2.00 a year ‘for 
electricity—ther: is no other ex- 
pense. Requires no great expense 
to install according to our simple 
instructions. 


Mail the cou pon today for full infor- 
mation and prices— No obligation. 


TODAY 


— SEND COUPON 


The 
Federal 


Electric Siren 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


Federal Electric Company, 


Representing Federal Sign System (Electric), 
LAKE AND DESPLAINES STREETS, CHICAGO. 


Please send full information and prices of the Federal Electric Siren. Our me 


about... miles from the mines. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


COMPANY 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Light and Heavy 
Narrow and Wide Gauges 


STEAM 
FIRELESS (Stored Steam) 
COMPRESSED AIR 


13th Edition Catalogue, just off the press, mailed free to any mine 
operator or official applying on his letter head. To others at One Dollar. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY 


1223 Union Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


#'’ The Right Man 
in 


The Right Place 


is the cornerstone of every 
successful mining enter- 
prise. For sixteen years 
we have secured competent 

al, menfor mining employers— 


Mine and Mill Superintend- 
ents, Assayers, Chem sts, 
Engineers, Draftsmen, Met- 
allurgists, Master Mechan- 
ics, Accountants. 


Magnetic High Intensity Separators 
Are successfully handling a large number of 
complex ores today. We would be interested 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have an 
important place on your flow sheet, simplify 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


Wire or write us regarding 
your openings. 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
100 Smith Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Clearing House 
Denver, Colo. 
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400 Tons hauled in 14 hours 
against a 4% grade Without 
Recharging the Battery 


This performance shows what the Ironton Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive will do in an emergency. The record was 
made in a large Kentucky operation, where this 514 ton Type 
D Locomotive has displaced six mules and is gathering and 
hauling about 300 tons daily. The average tonnage delivered 
by the mules was about 200 tons. Average haul 800 feet. 


Ironton Locomotives are built in four types, and in weights 
ranging from 3 to 8 tons—and meet all practical mining 
conditions. 


Our Sales Engineers are prepared to tell you what per- 
formance Ironton Locomotives will give in your mines. 


Write for full information and new catalog 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices—584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., Stock Exchange Bldg., 314 N. 4th § 

Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo., 1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 2615 N. 4t = 
1108 Fayette National Bank Bldg., Lexington, Ky., Keiser-Geisr =~ Engineering Co., Birmingham, / 
Representative, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond St., Toronto. 


[RONTON 


TYPeS SoRAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES _Sizes 


St la Mo., 408 
ibus, O., 
, Canac lian 
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Trolley Wire, Copper Wire, 
Duplex Cable 


Locomotive Cable, 
Concentric, Twin 


Car Cable, Mine Lamp Cord, 
Wire Rope Fittings 


JOHN H. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, Trenton, New Jersey 


New York 
Atlanta 


Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 


Cleveland 
Portland, Ore. | 


Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh 
attle 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 
for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA. WISC. 


INSULATED 
WIRES « CABLES 


HAZARD MFG CO 
WILKES-BARRE fA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL STREET IstTNAT'LBANK 65€2 W ADAMS 8T 


| 
HAZARD | 
- 
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Good 


Investments! 
Are You Interested? 


EN a keen business man 
selects an investment he 

is guided largely by experience, 
either his own or that of others 
who have advised him. | 
| 


Ww EN akeen engineer selects 

a means of power trans- | 
mission, he also is guided by | 
experience, either his own or | 
that of other engineers. He does 
not make a blind choice based | 


Six 35 h.p. Morse sey Sage» Drives to — upon initial cost. He investi- 
rolls in Postum Cereal Co. plant, Battle Cree : 

Mich. Details: Sprockets 17/79 teeth, 570/123 gates the experience of others 
t.p.m., 42” centers; chains 114” pitch, 4” wide, and selects the BEST. 


speed 1210 ft.p.m. 


MORSE SILENT CHAINS | 


are being selected by the keenest business men and engineers 
everywhere, because experience has shown that their in- 
herent qualities of design, material, and workmanship make 


them the safest and most profitable power transmission 
investment possible. 


If experience ts worth anything Morse engineers 
will design your new drives 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Largest manufacturers of 
silent chains in the world 
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THEW Electric Mining Shovels 


for Underground Mining, Pit and 
Stock pile, Loading or Stripping 


We offer a complete line of Revolving Power Shovels up 
to 2-yard dipper capacity, and equipped for Electric, 


Steam, Compressed Air or Gas Engine Operation. 


Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE THEW AUTOMATIC SHOVEL COMPANY 
LORAIN, OHIO 
New York, 30 Church Street Chicago, Monadnock Block 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
ALLIED MACHINERY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CHamBers St New USA ALmacoa New YORK 


FE 


“Four Times as Fast 
as the Fastest Machine Gun! 


“T’ve got to hand it to the Waugh 
rock drills for speed, strength and 
simplicity of design— 


They go the machine gun 
one better and I didn’t 
think anything could.” 


©. Denver, Colorado. 
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Auxiliary Mine Power 


Novo supplies it for a variety of 
needs — pumping, hoisting, air-com- 
pressing, the operation of ventilators 
up to 15 H. P. 

Reliable, constant water supply is 
assured by Novo Pumping Outfits, 
easy to operate because simple in con- 
struction. 


Novo Type U Pumping Outfit, com- 
pact and portable, is a double-acting 
force pump, good for pressures up to 
500 pounds. Maximum head, 1150 feet. 

An outside-packed pump for varying 
high pressures, Novo Triplex Pumping 
Outfit will furnish capacity up to 125 
gallons per minute. 


Hoisting and Air Compressor Outfits 
are made in a wide variety of types 
and sizes. 

Every Novo Outfit is equipped with 
the Novo Engine—known to power- 
users the country over for Reliability 
and Economy. 

Furnished to operate as efficiently 
with kerosene or natural gas as with 
gasoline. 


Write for full information. 


Nove NGINE CO. 


Clarence E. Bement, Vice-Pres.& Gen. Mgr 


933 Porter Street Lansing, Mich. 
New York Chicago 
1617 Woolworth Building 800 Old Colony Building 
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| United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


| 
| 
| 
European Agents: 
| 
| 
| 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 St., Lesion, E. C. | 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & M A Brands 
Pig International (I.L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric | 
Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate | 


The Goodman Articulated 
Storage Battery Locomotive 


Stays on the Track 


— bearings of large diameter at the 
king pins (K) enable this locomotive to 
turn curves easily. 

The king pin bearings are mounted in trunnion frames which are free 
to turn on longitudinal axes (L) allowing the trucks to follow ‘‘twisting” 
tracks or round ‘‘banked”’ curves. 

Further flexibility is provided by spring hinge equalizers for the two 
axles of each truck. 

These features enable the locomotive to follow any mine track, assure 
even distribution of weight to the wheels, and give the best of adhesion to 
the track. Other important construction details in Bulletin 522-M. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


New York B'rmingham Cincinnati Denver 
Pittsburgh Charleston, W. Va, St. Louis Seattle 
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No. 1128-M 


No. 1093-M 


Remember——We make 
every type of cars. 


The Largest 
Car Builders 
in the World 


Do you realize what this means? To buy 
cars from the largest builders in the world is 
to buy from an organization with the most 
highly perfected organization—from an insti- 
tution that can buy at rock bottom prices and 
consequently give you most for your money. 


WATT Cars have made our plant the largest 
by their consistently satisfactory work. And 
we have made WATT Cars satisfactory by 
building cars to measure only. 

In planning for a plant, we consider the propo- 
sition carefully and build WATT Cars to 
exactly meet requirements. 


‘way WATT CARS 


CANNOT HELP BUT MAKE GOOD 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
Barnesville, Ohio, U.S. A. 


San Francisco: Denver: Philadelphia: 
N. D. Phelps, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Edelen & Co., 
Sheldon Bldg. Boston Bldg. 235 Commercial Trust Bldg 


Na. 1082-M 


i = 
No. 434-M 
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Optimism 


ITH millions of men returning to indus- 

try, it is important that the mining indus- 
try help meet the situation by producing jobs for 
them. 


In many instances this means an increase in 
your facilities for handling your output; an 
enlarging of your production; an optimism in a 
prosperous future. 

In this issue of the JOURNAL you will find 
many optimists. They are telling you of their 
enlarged plants, of their willingness to assist you 
by furnishing your mine equipment that will cut 
your expenditures, and give you greater output. 

Match your optimism with theirs. Give 
them a chance to bid upon the equipment you 
are going to need. They are advertisers in a 
Journal that is published solely for your interest. 


| 
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a Word to the New Mine Boss 


OUR predecessor used Du Pont Dynamite because he 

knew he could depend upon its satisfactory performance. 

Other dynamites might accomplish as much, but the 
experienced miner realized that Du Pont Explosives would 
give satisfaction every time. 


Therefore, in your. new responsibilities it is best to ‘‘let well- 
enough alone’’—let Du Pont do the experimenting. If it were 
possible to produce better explosives Du Pont would do it. 
Select the proper grade of Du Pont explosive for your work 
and then STICK TO IT. 


Our High Explosives Catalog is a valuable text-book. Write 
for a free copy to Advertising Division, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 


TO STICK TO 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, Lithopone, etc. Leather 
Substitutes: Fabrikoid, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: 
Transparent. Shell and Ivory Py-ra-lin. Also Py-ra-lin Specialties. Cleanable Collars and 
Cuffs. Paints, Varnishes, Pigments and Colors in Oil, Stains and Fillers, Lacquers and 
Enamels for Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Dyes, Dye Bases and Intermediates. 


Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices in principal business centers. 
For information address: Advertising Division, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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The Equitable Powder Manufacturers of 
Manufacturing Company | | “National” Brands 
Safety Fuse 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


For use in all mining, quarry 


Black Diamond Permissibles and agricultural blasting 
FUSE CAPS 
and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 
THE 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 
COMPANY 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, III. Office and Factory 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. DENVER COLORADO 


MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Scales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N.MaySt. 1547 Columbus Road 
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The Development 
of Rail Transportation 


N the days of Thomas Jefferson the ideas of the 
people were bounded on the west by the Alleghanies. 


Wise ones said that it would tak: a hundreu and ¥ 


fifty 


But without the power of explosis 


never have been developed. Wit a we co nine sufficient 
iron to make the rails and bu sande esonee coal 
to drive the trains that now m«¢ a million tons of freight each 
year. 

Dynamite smoothes the road bed, digs the tunnels and fills the gullies— 
without it, the great steel pioneers could r have pushed into the Golden 
West; the country beyond the Alleghan . I still be a sparsely settled 
wilderness traversed only by the weekly ¢ rland Stage. 

In the past Hercules Explosives have bee i exten in building our 
network of railroads. They will play a +t ant part in devel- 
oping the greater transportation systems 


they reckoned without the railroad. 


ears for civilization to reach the Pacific. uz 


travel from New York to San Fr sco in fc 

. There is scarcely a town east of the Mi pi and few to 
t that are not within conv ent distance « road station. 
nileage of our railroads would make a belt ten times around the 


days instead of 


tion system could 


POWDER, CO. 


Chicago t. Lou New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. De r Havieton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake 


Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 
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THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 


THE MINING INDUSTRY 


THE 
MINING CONGRESS 
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Gallery Tested 


In addition to the required tests at the station 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, all 
grades of Coalite and other ATLAS Permissi- 
ble Explosives are subjected to constant tests 
by our own Laboratory Division. Closest 
chemical control and tests in production guar- 
antee strength, uniformity and dependability. 
The four grades of Coalite cover the entire 
field of coal mining requirements. Coalite No. 
1 is dense, slow, moderately strong—Coalite 2 
Dis dense, buta little faster and a little weaker 
than Coalite No. 1—Coalite 2 M L F is bulky 
and strong, but faster than Coalite No. 1 and 
Coalite 2 D—Coalite -Y is bulky and the 
strongest and fastest of the Coalites. 

Our Service Division will be glad to co-operate 
with you in reducing mine wastes, safeguard- 
ing mine labor and producing coal of better 
required sizes. Special powder men await the 
opportunity to confer with you. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Branch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Boston; Chicago; Des Moines, Ia.; Houghton, Mich.; 
oplin, Mo.; Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla.; 
femphis; Nashville; New Orleans; New York; Phila- 
delphia; Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, 
Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 


Atlas Permissible 
Explosives 


Gallery duplicating 
conditions in gassy 
and dusty coal 
mines, in which 
ATLAS Permissi- 
ble Explosives are 
tested constantly. 
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Wy _ Safety Devices give Complete P . i | 

Wyn, rotection 

Equipment built by one 
lt PUAI MERE 

WAT 

Evia 
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Wilwaukee, VVis., 


100% EFFICIENT! 


It is a patriotic duty as well as a financial necessity to buy the minin 
equipment that will stand the greatest strain, in these days of speed. 


LET GOODIN-REID BRATTICE SOLVE YOUR EFFICIENCY PROBLEM 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE is coated with a special Water and Air-tight ' 
Compound that resists hard wear and increases its life. Itis thus Mildew, Water and Flame-proof. 


RED DIAMOND BRAND BRATTICE is guaranteed Mildew and Flame-proof. 
EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE is Water and Mildew-proof. 
SERVICE, PLUS SATISFACTION, DEPENDABILITY, DURABILITY. 


Allow us to send you samples. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE 
| 
Gia 
_FOR ALL CONDITIONS 
A. 
| 


Swaying, vibrating, anthracite breakers, or wet mining machinery, heavily shocked 
steel mill machinery and roughly jerked logging engines require — super- 
strong, well insulated motors. 


ZEN 


WES Q 


The Rough Work Motor 


H. I. Motors were made to do the rough work of 
life. Miners, lumberjacks and steel mill operators 
were in on the tryout and all of them adopted them 
for their own. 


Their hardihood through many years of service 
is due to super-strong construction in which noth- 
ing is left to chance. Rotor connections between 
bars and end rings are all welded at the points 
shown by the arrows. A cross section of the 
material at the weld is stronger and of better con- 
ductivity than the bars themselves. 

H. I. motors are widely used and have been in 
successful operation for years under the most 


severe conditions. 


Our specialists will be pleased 
to supply fullest details 


Electric 


Schenectady, N.Y 
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Ball Bearing Conveyor Carrier 


It’s All Steel 
It’s Ball Bearing 
It’s Correctly Designed 
It’s Well Built 
—it’s right 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Vot. 5, No. 8 


WASHINGTON 


Avcust, 1919 


| THE MINING CONGRESS | 
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Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


WANTED A CLOSED SHOP 


Ten thousand employes of the McCor- 
mick Reaper Company, in Chicago, 
wanted a closed shop, $1 an hour, and 
forty-four hours per week. They now 
have the ‘“‘closed shop,” and the company 
states that it is closed indefinitely. 


WE THINK NOT 


IF Andrew Carnegie had spent his time 
trying to shorten his hours of labor 
and lower his net production, would 
he be Andrew Carnegie—steel mag- 
nate? 


War should break out tomorrow 
would the men who invested their 
fortunes to furnish war minerals for 
the Government, under stimulus of 
government pleas for help, do it again 
without written contracts? 

We could trade governments with 
blood-soaked Russia, would we? 
Congress should really do something 
toward forcing profiteering to cease, 
would prices continue to soar? 


DESERVED PROMOTIONS 


The appointment of Dr. F. G: Cottrell 
to be Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, to succeed H. Foster Bain, is a 
well-earned and acceptable promotion of 
a man whose peculiar fitness is widely 
appreciated. Mr. Bain’s retirement sev- 
eral weeks ago to resume private profes- 
sional business sacrificed during the war 
took from Director Manning a very able 
associate. The succession of Dr. Cot- 
trell will place at Dr. Mannings’ council 
table a man whose scientific training will 
count for future growth of the technical 
work of the bureau. 


The experiments which developed the 
Cottrell Process, by which the hitherto 
noxious and destructive gases of smelters 
and reduction plants are made to yield 
large profits by the extraction of arsenic, 
potash and other commercial products, 
have made Dr. Cottrell an international 
character. He has accomplished much 
else, however, as a scientist, and because 
of these accomplishments Director Man- 
ning has given him direct charge of all 
technological and investigative work. 

Mr. F. J. Bailey, who has long been the 
chief clerk in the executive department, 
has been promoted as Assistant to the 
Director, and as such will have charge of 
the organization and executive work in 
the Bureau. Mr. Bailey has also earned 
this recognition of his excellent qualities 
as an executive and worker. 


A LIVE ONE 

One of the most interesting publications 
to reach the editor’s desk was the annual 
issue of the Arizona Mining Journal 
edited by Robert A. Watkins at Phoenix. 
A half dozen or more of the special arti- 
cles were worth careful reading by all 
mining men, and the pity is that the 
circulation of this live little magazine is 
circumscribed by its geographically local 
name. Of these articles we especially 
mention: ‘““A Road to Promotion,” which 
is an interesting description of the work 
and accomplishments of the ‘Miners’ 
School” conducted by the Phelps-Dodge 
Corporation for education of operatives 
and foremen into efficiency and safety in 
the technical operation of copper mines; 
“Mechanical Ventilation of Metal 
Mines,” by Charles A. Mitke; “Theory 
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and Practice of Industrial Relation- 
ships,” by H. T. Waller and Charles F. 
Willis, in which each writer brings out 
invaluable suggestions for both employer 
and employe on cooperative service; and 
“The Cycle Theory” of the Production 
and price of copper, by Thomas O. Mc- 
Grath. The article by Messrs Waller 
and Willis especially should be read by 
every man who owns, operates or works 
in or in connection with a mine of any 
sort. 


CALIFORNIA REORGANIZED 


As a result of the conference between 
the officers of the California Chapter of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
California Metal Producers Association 
some time ago, it was decided to com- 
bine the work of these two state organiza- 
tions under the corporate title, “The 
California Metal and Mineral Producers 
Association.” 

A meeting has just been held in the 
offices of the California Metal Producers 
Association in $an Francisco, at which, by 
unanimous referendum vote of member- 
ship in both organizations, an agreement 
was made upon the coalition. Articles 
of the Association were adopted by 
which the new organization becomes a 
Chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress, and by the combination of the 
forces the California division of the 
American Mining Congress reaches out 
into every mining camp and community 
in the state. 

The objects of the Association, as stated 
in the articles adopted, are interesting and 
far-reaching, and it is assumed that, as 
California has no State Chamber of 
Commerce, the California Metal and 
Mineral Producers Association will as- 
sume that important function for the 
State of California. These objects are 
stated in the following language: 

ARTICLE II 

The purpose of this Association is to subserve, 
promote and protect the interests of those en- 
gaged in mining for, or the production of mineral 
products in this state, and in that behalf to 
secure betterments in all branches of the indus- 
try; also to promote the health, safety and wel- 
fare of miners and employes engaged therein as 
owners, operators and emploves; and of co- 
operating with the American Mining Congress in 


similar work throughout the United States to 
assist in bringing about more perfect cooperation 
between the Government of the United States 
and the development of the mineral industries; 
to encourage education in practical and scientific 
mining and meta!lurgy and the disseminating of 
scientific information in relation to mining, 
metallurgy and allied industries: to promote a 
more cooperative tendency in the evolution of 
mining, manufacturing, transportation and com- 
merce. 


COAL WASTE UNDER LEASING 


Professor H. Couriot, noted economist 
of France, has published a communica- 
tion showing that in England, where a 
coal-leasing royalty arrangement exists 
by law, there is a scandalous waste of 
coal in the mines under royalties, based 
upon the claim of the operators that 
the small coal so wasted is not worth 
paying royalty upon. He says that this 
system is merely legalized robbery of the 
coal deposits by taking the cream and 
leaving an enormous amount of waste in 
the pits. He warns the French govern- 
ment against the proposed system of 
nationalization, as urged by the French 
miners before the Chamber of Deputies, 
and reports that in the German-owned 
coal mines of the Saar but 109 tons per 
hectar (about two and one-half acres) 
were raised annually, whereas at Lens the 
French raised 558 tons per hectar, and 
at St. Etienne the French raised 821 tons. 
The fields are equal in richness and there- 
fore may legitimately be compared. 
Reports show that the state-employed 
miner of Germany produces from one- 
eighth to one-fifth of that produced by the 
privately employed French miner. 

The new French bill proposes to limit 
the duration of leasing concessions under 
royalty to a period of from fifty to ninety- 
nine years, and to increase the royalties 
to be collected by the states. 


A SURE ROAD TO NATIONAL BANK- 
RUPTCY 


Under government order the price of 
English coal has been advanced six shil- 
lings per ton, and the profit to the coal 
producer fixed at one shilling and two 
pence. The new price has been based 
upon the increased standard wage of 
the miners of England and the reduced 
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production per day owing to the short- 
ened work day. “Obviously,’’ admitted 
Sir Aukland Geddes, minister of recon- 
struction in the House of Commons, 
“manfacturing and export business will 
be seriously hampered by this increased 
price.” He hoped, however, that the 
new price would help to meet the new 
cost of production due to labor. 

The government drew forth a storm of 
protest, first from the industrial con- 
sumers of coal, who said that they would 
be ruined, and second—and probably a 
reflex protest—from the miners in certain 
districts who claimed that the govern- 
ment was endeavoring by subterfuge to 
create opposition to the labor demands 
for nationalization of British coal mines. 

The increase was, however, after a 
reasonable delay, made effective, and the 
miners, in order to force early action on 
nationalization, have gone on a strike, 
even calling out the pumpers from the 
majority of the mines and ruining count- 
less millions of dollars worth of mining 
property. The government is endeavor- 
ing to save some of the property by the 
utilization of army and navy forces. But 
it will be many years before the coal 
industry of England, whether national- 
ized or remaining under individual con- 
trol, will recover from the losses caused by 
the irresponsible actions of the striking 
union men who refused even to listen to 
the good advice of cool-headed leaders. 

The British government apparently 
intended to give the people of England an 
object lesson as to what would be the 
result of the establishment of permanent 
higher wages, shortened hours and the 
nationalization of British industry. It 
intended to prove that wages cannot be 
increased beyond a reasonable cost per ton 
of production unless the difference is 
taken up by the consuming public. The 
increase was not made until after careful 
consideration had been given by the 
National Committee, headed by Sir 
John Sankey. 

A very significant statement was made 
by Sir Eric Geddes, a brother of Sir 
Aukland Geddes, who said: ‘‘The surest 
way to national bankruptcy is to go on 
subsidizing services. Each service must 
stand on its own legs.” He also pointed 


out that as a result of English control of 
railroads the British are now paying an 
increase of 50 per cent for passenger fares, 
and insists that the complete nationaliza- 
tion of the roads will mean the same 
sort of increase for the transportation of 
freight, which burden must in turn be 
borne by industry. 

The British financiers and economists 
are now very earnestly studying to find 
the end of the seemingly endless chain of 
advancing costs, and in the meantime 
the union laborites are trying to force the 
issue to a quick conclusion. 


THE WAR MINERALS SITUATION 


The original War Minerals Bill passed 
the House April 30, 1918, and passed the 
Senate, September 11. The changes 
made in the Senate were adopted in the 
House, September 25. This bill was 
approved by the President, October 5, 
but because of differences of opinion 
as to whether the bill should be admin- 
istered by the Interior Department or 
the War Industries Board no selection 
was made until the morning of the day 
on which the armistice was signed. 
Even then the appointment of Secretary 
Lane was not made public until a week 
thereafter. This bill appropriated $50,- 
000,000 for the development of more 
than twenty minerals, absolutely vital to 
the industries of the nation on a war-time 
basis. The powers given the President 
and the Government under this bill were 
drastic to the point of being confiscatory. 
Members of different bureaus gave wide 
publicity to the provisions of this bill 
long before it passed the House, using it 
as a basis for encouraging mineral pro- 
duction. The statement was officially 
made in July, 1918, that the War Indus- 
tries Board had the power to confiscate 
mines and equipment if necessary. Pro- 
duction on a mammoth scale was begun 
under such stimulus. The Government 
got the minerals it wanted, but at the 
cost of many millions of dollars to the 
miners of the United States. Congress 
recognized the Government’s keen obli- 
gation to these miners by adding the War 
Minerals Amendment to the Dent Bill, 
which was passed in February, 1919. 
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These losses all occurred prior to Novem- 
ber, 1918. It is now August, 1919. 
Nearly a year has elapsed since *hese 
losses were incurred; six miuuths have 
elapsed since the bill was passed appro- 
priating $8,500,000 to the relief of these 
distressed miners. Not one acceptable 
award has been made by the War Min- 
erals Relief Commission, and not one 
cent Of money has been paid out by 
the Commission except for its own 
expenses. 

Is this discharging the Government’s 
obligation in the manner in which 
Congress intended it to be done? 

If the situation of the nation in regard 
to minerals essential for war purposes was 
dangerous during the war, and every de- 
partment of the Government recog- 
nized this danger, the situation under 
present circumstances, in the event of 
another war, is many times more danger- 
ous. During the war and during the 
period of our extreme danger, because 
the Government exerted every possible 
influence to get such deposits opened up, 
we were beginning to get to a position 
where we could have been comparatively 
self-sustaining. But will the people who 
invested money in such projects do so 
again in a similar emergency’? The 
answer is, emphatically, No! 

If we should be at war tomorrow you 
could not find one mine operator in 
America simple enough to invest a dollar 
in so-called war minerals. These mineral 
industries must have a form of protec- 
tion large enough to preserve our national 
security. Either they must be protected 
by a tariff sufficient to let them develop 
normally in peace times or the Govern- 
ment must take over these deposits and 
hold them as military and naval reserves. 

Their operation must be kept to a 
point where they will be efficient in time 
of emergency and the product stored, or 
the present owners must have enough 
protection to enable them to conduct a 
normal business. Which policy is the 
truest expression of our national ideals? 


DELAYED RELIEF TO WAR MIN- 
ERALS CLAIMANTS 


No other one industry entering into the 
progress of the war was of such vital 


importance as the production of War Min- 
erals. 

The people who got protection on war 
cuntracts and who supplied munitions 
for war purposes were not these pro- 
ducers of raw materials, but the fabrica- 
tors. Their investments, though much 
less hazardous, were amortized, and their 
contracts were settled on a basis of 
material on hand and contracted for 
plus a per centum for loss of anticipated 
profit. 

The farmers of the country are today 
paid billions of dollars for their wheat 
crop for 1919, a large part of which was 
not even planted until after the armis- 
tice was signed. 


A correspondent illustrates the attitude 
of the Government toward war mineral 
relief claimants in the following amusing 
manner: 


We will suppose that you are going home some 
dark night up a dangerous street and you hear 
loud cries for help. You rush over and, with the 
other people that have gathered, drive off the 
robbers who have set upon their unfortunate 
victim. When the danger is over, the dust is 
settled, and the air is cleared, the victim rises 
to his feet, dusts his clothes carefully, adjusts 
his eyeglasses and says: “Mercy! What a 
mixed crowd! How did you all happen to get 
here? Did I write you a letter prior to Novem- 
ber 16, 1918, and subsequent to April 6, 1917, 
asking you to rescue me from these particular 
robbers at 11.450n Saturday night on the corner 
of First and Main Streets. If so, and if you can 
produce copies of such letter, and I can verify 
same in my files, I will pay your doctor’s bills, 
providing you have been injured sufficiently to 
justify you in calling a physician and you can 
prove that you have been so injured. Your 
name and address, please. Ah! thank you! I 
shall be on my way. However, do not expect 
me to consider this matter for a year or more, as 
I am really a very busy man, now that I have 
escaped from these robbers.” 


PLEASANT COMMENT 


One of the many letters received 
in reply to a recent bulletin of this office, 
asking advice of its members, contains 
the following statement from the presi- 
dent of one of the largest California min- 
ing companies, which brings delight to 
this office: 


We might make our story short, by telling you 
that we watch the working of the American 
Mining Congress, and we stand solidly behind 
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them with our support, for in most things we 
agree with their views, and possibly if we had 
all of the information in their hands, we would 
agree with them in the things that we have not 
agreed with them on in the past. 

We particularly appreciate the chari- 
table attitude expressed in the statement 
that had the writer been possessed of 
the same information he would have 
probably agreed with us upon those mat- 
ters, which, lacking that information, he 
did not approve. Possibly, upon the 
other hand, if this office had available 
the information of the writer, it might 
have taken a different position. 

This letter furnishes an excuse to say 
to those who are interested in the work 
of the American Mining Congress, that 
our conclusions are as broadly impersonal 
as it is humanly possible to make them, 
*that continuous effort is made to secure 
the judgment of as many leaders in the 
mining industry as it is possible to ob- 
tain upon every new question and to 
make the consensus of opinion, if based 
upon facts, the rule of this office. While 
we appreciate very greatly the letters of 
commendation, we are equally grateful 
for, and always gladly profit by, con- 
structive criticism from any and every 
source. We fully appreciate the diffi- 
culty in serving interests more or less 
conflicting to the satisfaction ‘of all, and 
we ask credit for the exercise of the best 
judgment of our official staff in reaching 
conclusions which will serve the best 
interests of the mining industry as a 
whole. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


The parable of the Foolish Virgins may 
apply to both industrial and domestic 
users of coal during the coming winter. 
For several weeks the National Coal 
Association has been appealing to coal 
consumers to place orders tor immediate 
delivery and to protect themselves against 
famine conditions in the fall and winter. 

There are reasons for this campaign. 
It is good business for all mining men 
to cooperate in the stabilization of every 
phase of the industry, therefore it should 
be considered good business to enter the 
market now for the year’s coal, to adjure 
friends to do the same and encourage 


business associates and employes to lay 
in the winter coal while transportation is 
possible, orders are needed and men 
available. 

There are some who do not take the 
coal producers seriously in their campaign 
for an immediate market, but it will per- 
haps appear serious when ships are avail- 
able to allow the export trade full swing, 
when the operatives receive added re- 
muneration and the market opens, as is 
expected, after Labor Day. Then will 
come the cry for more coal than can be 
mined or hauled over the rails, and the 
railroad situation will not be relieved by 
the contest of the grain producers for 
cars. 

The appalling shortage of cars through 
financial inability of the railroads to 
keep up repairs or replace lost stock, 
added to the growing claims of the export 
trade for rail tonnage, will be another 
element which will serve to make this 
adverse combination hard to beat. 


OBJECT TO FEDERALISM 


Under the $400,000 appropriation con- 
tained in the Sundry Civil Bill and with 
the cooperation of welfare organizations, 
Chambers of Commerce and various 
church organizations throughout the 
country, the Director-General of the 
United States Employment Service is 
continuing the two hundred and sixty- 
four employment offices which have been 
scattered throughout the several states, 
largely devoting their energy to placing 
returning soldiers in lucrative positions. 

The Congressional appropriation would 
have cut the number of employment office 
to sixty, according to the Director, but 
the combined philanthropic interests of 
the country have made possible the 
maintenance of the remaining two hun- 
dred. 

Secretary Wilson, of the Department 
of Labor, and the various administration 
officers are confidently back of the Ken- 
yon Nolan bill which proposes to appro- 
priate $4,000,000 for the establishment 
of a permanent employment service. It 
is proposed to perpetuate the machinery 
brought about by the war requirements 
through which it was necessary to revolu- 
tionize the handling of labor in the 
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country, in order to equip war plants 
quickly to full man power. 

The committees of Education and La- 
bor in both Houses of Congress are facing 
a peculiar situation, in that many of the 
employers of labor, large and small, are 
presenting strong arguments against the 
continuance of the federal service which 
—because of the power invested in it 
as a war measure—treated the employers 
of labor, both in the manufacturing and 
mining districts of the country, with 
utter disregard, reducing the man-power 
of some of the states and districts to a 
minimum. Industry was crippled far 
beyond what appeared to be necessary, 
even in so grave a Crisis. 

It is generally recognized that federal 
cooperation with the states in the placing 
of labor, either skilled or unskilled, 
would, if kept within proper bounds, be a 
valued service and at times very helpful. 
But the objections to the Kenyon-Nolan 
bill are based upon what appears to be 
well-grounded fear that the establishment 
of official control of the allocation and 
placement» of manpower would be a 
very dangerous step in the present-day 
tendency to the federalization of labor. 

The business men of the country 
have not forgotten the fiasco resulting 
from the appointment of the Federal 
Industrial Commission of which Frank 
P. Walsh was named. chairman. 

Politicians are sometimes afflicted with 
short memory and near-sightedness, but 
the business men who had to meet arbi- 
trary methods during the active months 
of war will be slow to forget how thorough 
a job was accomplished under the so- 
called ‘‘system of priority’’ as adopted by 
the Administration. And they take it 
that, while such methods may have been 
in part called for during war, they do 
not intend—if possible to avoid it— 
to allow labor to be continually under the 
domination of a federal organization 
paid for by themselves. They hold, and 
rightly, that such a bureau may easily, 
and by the slightest mismanagement, 
become a weapon in the hands of leaders 
who would fail to give due consider- 
ation to those who handle the pay 
checks, through which all labor is made 
possible. 


There appears to be no objection to the 
maintenance, in the Department of 
Labor, of a consulting employment di- 
rector, but there appears no reason why 
millions of dollars should bespent annually 
from the Treasury of the United States 
to maintain a federal organization which 
is plainly a political control of the labor 
situation. 

The Department of Labor, in the face 
of the self-admitted fact that it is a 
representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the Government of the 
United States, has accomplished much 
good work. It has not always been above 
criticism, but is entitled to much credit 
for the compilation of statistics, and other 
valuable data. It has also played an 
active part, especially during the past few 
months, in backing up the excellent work 
of the Federation of Labor which—sel- 
fishly or unselfishly—has been fighting 
against disorganizational preachments of 
the I. W. W., Russian Bolsheviks and the 
Big Union” advocates. 

To attempt to cure the labor situation 
in the United States by placing all 
employment directly under the eye of the 
American Federation of Labor through 
the Department of Labor would be like 
attempting to save the life of a neurotic 
patient by inserting iron bars in his veins. 


KEEPING AGREEMENTS 


A few days ago Boston returned to two 
forms of transportation—pedal or na- 
tural, and autal—the modern substitute 
for legs. The reason for this is a general 
“tie-up” of both elevated and surface 
cars. Now this has little to do with 
mining except that Boston, being one of 
our greatest mining camps, is feeling a 
touch of kinship for some other districts 
which have suffered from a failure of 
labor unions to recognize a contract. 

The wage increases on the Boston 
Elevated during the past year have 
reached $4,000,000.00. The men wanted 
$6,250,000 .00 more under a wage increase. 
They placed their case in the hands of 
the National War Labor Board June 24, 
and agreed to await an award. The 
management showed that the payment 
of this $10,000,000.00 total increase to 
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the men meant 70 per cent of the total 
revenue, or seven cents out of each ten- 
cent fare; that already the ten-cent fare 
had reduced the company revenue 20 
per cent; that any increase to the fare 
would kill off more business, and that the 
loss from operation would run $5,000,- 
000.00 a year if the demands of the men 
are granted. 

The men disregarded their agreement 
to abide by the War Labor Board and left 
Boston without transportation. In sum- 
ming up the situation the Boston News 
Bureau says: 


It has been said that the Kaiser watched for so 
long the growth of the mighty German army that 
he became positively obsessed with the idea of 
trying out its strength. The act of the Boston 
car men suggests a similar form of dementia. 

Such is the merry irresponsibility of labor. 


DEVELOPMENT IN CALIFORNIA 


The State Mining Bureau of California, 
under the direction of Fletcher Hamilton, 
has taken up a most commendable and 
constructive plan of work in behalf of 
large mineral production for that state. 
Mr. Hamilton réalizes that, under the 
conditions now existing, there is a very 
great necessity for stimulation of the 
mining industry to take up the slack 
occurring in the transition from war to 
peace conditions. He is therefore or- 
ganizing a state-wide development in- 
vestigation. Reports will be published 
of the resources in the various districts 
and will be at the disposal of the owners 
and operators of the properties. In 
addition, the district men are to render 
personal assistance wherever the mining 
operators need special encouragement. 

Mr. Hamilton is a young man with a 
clear vision of the possibilities of Cali- 
fornia, who knows that, while his state 
has long been the leading producer of war 
minerals and is one of the leaders in 
furnishing the oil supply of America, the 
surface has scarcely been scratched in 
many places, and that the California 
mountains contain untold millions in 
hidden resources which it is the business 
of his department to develop. 


PRICE THE GREAT PROBLEM 

THE MINING ConcrEss JOURNAL is not 
pessimistic. It cherishes a sublime and 
certain faith in the future, based upon a 
sure belief in the ultimate common-sense 
of an educated people. It hopes, almost 
against hope, that the problems of read- 
justment may find solution through 
intelligent and practical foresight rather 
than through the crushing logic of finan- 
cial panic or industrial revolution. 

What is the great problem? The 
adjustment of prices. Wages, the price 
paid for service, must provide a decent 
living for the workman, and the service 
paid for must do its part in providing 
supplies at a price which consumers 
generally can afford to pay. The more 
efficient that service, the cheaper its 
product to consumers, who in turn may 
sell their products to this workman at a 
less price and thus make more adequate 
his wage. 

With all productive capacity of the 
nation fully and efficiently employed, a 
level of supply and demand would be 
created which would quickly and cer- 
tainly reduce prices and make entirely 
adequate a medium wage scale. With our 
productive capacity working short hours 
and without the benefit of that executive 
management necessary to efficiency, an 
under supply will just as certainly in- 
crease prices and make even a very high 
wage inadequate. Organized labor’s plan 
to demand a six-hour day is suicidal to 
the cause of labor. Its talk of a partner- 
ship in the management of business is 
suicidal to the cause of labor, not because 
the workman is not entitled to considera- 
tion for the performance of his part of the 
contract, but because success depends 
upon perfect operation of all departments. 
An unusually well-manned factory or mine 
may fail—that is, competent production 
at maximum speed and efficiency may be 
nullified by incompetent business manage- 
ment. 

A fair day’s work intelligently directed 
is necessary to create permanently a fair 
day’s pay with an adequate purchasing 
power. A fair day’s work cannot be 
accomplished in six hours, and eight 
hours’ service will not be adequate 
except under the unquestioned direction 
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of an executive unhampered by the claim 
that the workman is a partner in the 
business enterprise. 

The wage-earner is entitled to a wage 
which will permit a frugal, industrious 
man to live decently, educate his children 
and lay aside during his working years 
enough to provide a living during his old 
age. Price must reach a level, fair in its 
relation to wages, fair in its relation to 
consumers, and fair to capital. To 
reach this level as quickly as may be after 
the vacuum created by the waste of world 
war has been replenished is a great prob- 
lem. Its solution lies in increased produc- 
tion. The greater the production the 
sooner this shortage will be filled and the 
sooner normal conditions will prevail. 
Not pre-war normal conditions, but 
post-war normal conditions which will 
approximate pre-war conditions but based 
on higher price levels. 


THE DUTY OF LABOR 


If men would work as hard for production as 
for war, the world’s economic development would 
be advanced more than in a preceding genera- 
tion, and the war’s wastes would be made good 
sooner than anybody expected. 

In this terse manner the editor of the 
New York Times suggests to labor its 
opportunity in solving the post-war prob- 
lems now facing the industrial world. 
“Speaking generally,” continues the edi- 
tor, “‘the world’s best, if not sole hope for 
relief from post-war troubles rivaling pre- 
war troubles, has been that workers 
everywhere should maintain the in- 
creased production which war showed to 
be practicable.” 

He speaks of the sabotage practiced 
by the British coal strikers who have, as 
far as possible, flooded the mines which 
gave them their very bread and butter, 
and in connection with this destructive 
spirit he calls attention to the exhorta- 
tions of labor leaders everywhere that 
“labor is qualified to act as a partner with 
capital in the production of goods and 
services of universal interest.” 

He then calls attention to well-known 
incidents, indicating that strike activi- 
ties have been so timed and located as 
to create the most danger to property and 
inconvenience to the public. And he 
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shows that not only have the British coal 
miners cut off their own source of wage 
supply but are cutting off the income of 
thousands of others—willing workers— 
whose labor automatically ceases through 
failure of the coal supply. 

THE MINING ConGREss JOURNAL hopes 
that the labor leaders of the United States 
will devote a little time to a study of the 
business as well as the theoretical end of 
the wage problem and predicts that such 
a study would radically change the 
attitude of the average labor radical 
through a simple process of mathematical 
calculation. 


TRYING TO PREVENT NATIONAL 
COAL FAMINE 


Congressman George Huddleston is 
from Alabama, he knows a lot about 
colored gentlemen who hibernate in fuel 
piles, and he ought to know a lot about 
coal. 

During the past few weeks the National 
Coal Association which has a_ large 
membership list in the Congressman’s 
home town has been conducting a 
nation-wide campaign to prevent, if 
possible, a national coal famine when the 
fall and winter consumption begins. 
Incidentally it has been trying to so 
adjust buying and delivery of coal that 
several thousand bituminous coal miners 
can remain at work and the public be 
protected from higher prices. And now 
comes the following record from the pro- 
ceedings of Congress: 

“In the House of Representatives 
July 19, 1919, Mr. Huddleston sub- 
mitted,” etc., the preamble reading as 
follows: 

Whereas there has been a great decrease in 
the production of coal in the United States for 
the elapsed part of the current year as compared 
with the same portion of last year; and 

Whereas there has been a lowering of the 
cost of production of coal since November 11, 
1918, yet prices are being maintained generally 
throughout the United States at the maximum 
prices fixed by the Fuel Administration, and in 
some sections prices have been increased beyond 
such maximum prices; and 

Whereas an organized propaganda is being 
carried on with the obvious purpose of frighten- 
ing consumers into the purchase of coal at present 
prices under the threat of a coal shortage and 
higher prices, such propaganda including repre- 
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sentations of a shortage in labor, shortage in 
transportation facilities, and increased cost of 
production: Therefore be it resolved 


And after thus resolving, it directs 
that a committee of five shall ascertain 
and report to Congress the origin, 
methods, and financing the coal-selling 
propaganda, whether present high prices 
are justifiable and due to combinations of 
producers or dealers and, if there is found 
to be a shortage of coal, it is due to under- 
standings between producers. If a real 
danger exists, the committee is asked to 
suggest remedial legislation. 

The American Mining Congress under- 
took to analyze the coal situation from an 
unbiased viewpoint. It publishes the 
following statement to its members: 


A large percentage of industrial fuel users are 
treating lightly the warnings of the National 
Coal Association that industrial’ consumers of 
power coal are facing a shortage in supply when 
the peak of the coal movement arrives. For 
the guidance of our members we wish to place 
the following analysis before them and to urge 
that every one cooperate to urge quick develop- 
ment for early delivery of all needed fuel. 
Possibly some statements made in the campaign 
to build the market have been overdrawn, but 
a consideration of the combined elements con- 
trolling the situation leads to the conclusion 
that the most complete cooperation between 
buyers, railroads and producers will be necessary 
to meet market requirements. We submit the 
following facts upon which the conclusion is 
based: 

Anthracite producers are meeting fine response 
and every ton is sold as fast as produced. Do- 
mestic fuel orders, in the east especially, are 
well balanced. 

Industrial consumers were led to over-buy 
under stimulus of the Fuel Administration 
propaganda and at a war-tine price. Thousands 
thus over-supplied are using coal on hand and 
withholding orders for possible price decline. 
Logically every element points to continued 
established price or higher level. Coal mines 
can only produce when transportation is avail- 
able. The “rush” for coal cars will come in the 
early fall about the time that the wheat crop 
begins to move. The task of moving these 
two commodities is, in normal years, enormous, 
and this year, with car shortage in sight, Europe 
crying for food and a stiff wheat price forcing 
every bushel into market, there will be a “‘jam’ 
everywhere. 

Because of lack of orders, coal men have been 
unable to estimate to the Railroad Administra- 
tion the probable movement, hence Director 
Hines has been unable to make plans, but 4,000 
extra locomotives have been put in condition 
and held in reserve. More new locomotives 
have been delivered since January 1 last than 
were delivered all last year. Twenty-five new 
engines were delivered last week. Statements 


estimating the number of coal cars unfit for 
service at 400,000 with 150,000 of these un- 
serviceable on one line alone (the Pennsylvania 
Railroad) seem not to be borne out by railroad 
figures, but 9 per cent, or fully 90,000 of the 
open-tops, are either out of commission or in 
shops. There has been costly delay in making 
repairs and in replacing worn-out rolling stock, 
many railroads refusing to meet the repair bills 
and holding the Administration responsible. 
Mr. Hines has solved the situation by taking 
responsibility, and today every av ailable repair 
man is at work, all shops are working full time, 
and 5,000 Pennsylvania cars are in outside 
shops under contract. 

The enormous advance in cost of building new 
cars (50,000 box, 25,000 gondolas and 25,000 
other open-tops) led to refusal of many com- 
panies to accept the new cars at the War-contract 
price, and Director Hines is appointing a trustee 
to place the new cars in service, control their 
movement and settle the price later. 

Another element which will control is labor. 
Even if the wage increase is avoided—and many 
producers expect the increase—a coal miner 
can only produce so many pounds per day. He 
can only be multiplied to the mine capacity, 
and unless the cars can be moved—empties in 
and loaded out—the mine cannot produce to 
capacity. If the wage increase comes, hundreds 
of “high cost’’ properties may be forced to 
close down, thus lessening the supply. 

There are no sensational disclosures coming, 
as has been promised, to show direct incom- 
petency, but a state of war could hardly produce 
a more effective block to normal movement of 
fuel. 

Members will do well to protect themselves 
and warn their friends. 


TARIFF FOR TUNGSTEN 

Chairman Fordney of the Committee on 
Ways and Means decided to segregate 
tungsten from the various war minerals 
for which a tariff had been requested. 
The tungsten committee of The American 
Mining Congress, under the personal 
direction of J. H. Holmes, Jr., of Colo- 
rado, had prepared and presented a com- 
plete case before the committee and a 
favorable report was ordered, requesting 
the establishment of a tariff of $10 
per unit on 60 per cent concentrate and 
$1 per pound of tungsten content in 
manufactured products. 

The report was prepared and pre- 
sented to the House, July 29, by Con- 
gressman Charles B. Timberlake of 
Colorado, author of the measure. Mr. 
Timberlake’s accompanying statement 
was one of the most concise, convincing 
and complete briefs yet presented in 
behalf of mining and evidenced great care 
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in preparation. The fact that the United 
States Tariff Commission both in its 
reports and unofficial elaboration oi 
statistics endorsed the tariff asked was a 
strong card in behalf of the tungsten 
men. 


A “QUIET REVOLUTION” 


A writer in the New York Sun charac- 
terized the Winnipeg strike as “in intent 
a revolution.”’ He shows that organizers 
of this strike made possible a complete 
mastery of the local situation through 
taking out of the government’s hands its 
own weapon—the authority of the mili- 
tary to quiet violence and public disturb- 
ance. 

The government in Winnipeg was only 
allowed to act in case of violence, and the 
leaders of the Winnipeg revolutionary 
movement were sufficiently far-sighted 
to see to it that there was no violence 
beyond the tearing of some emblem 
from the lapel of someone’s coat or 
slight personal combats in which small 
groups only participated. The strikers 
merely effectively and quietly took pos- 
session of the seat of Winnipeg Govern- 
ment, saw to it that nothing in the way 
of industrial or public service moved 
without a permission from the committee, 
and even secured the cooperation of the 
police, fire and post office employes. 

When this so-called strike committee 
which in Russia would have been called a 
soviet government—felt like it, bread and 
milk and other food, and sometimes mail, 
were distributed by volunteers; when it 
did not feel like it, there was no dis- 
tribution. In the hotels women and chil- 
dren were served with food, supposedly 
because the strike leaders had not yet 
reached the condition of brutality which 
has characterized the Russian movement, 
but the banks closed their doors because 
there was no business. The mail did not 
move because there was, seemingly, no 
one to move it. 

The government, unlike the Govern- 
ment of the United States, allowed its 
hands to be tied behind its back. Even 
Calgary, hundreds of miles west of Winni- 
peg was partially affected in a similar 
way. 

The result of the Winnipeg experience 
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will be that the Parliament of Canada will 
probably pass most drastic laws by which 
they can prevent a repetition of such an 
unusual and strange display of weakness in 
government control. 


AID TO GOLD MINING 


Important and unusually rapid changes 
in the monetary problems facing the 
nation, the question of maintaining the 
gold reserve and protection of America’s 
control of the silver balances and prices 
has led the American Mining Congress to 
take an active part in the fight for both the 
yellow and white metals. 

Mr. Harold N. Lawrie, chairman of the 
Board of the Oregon Bureau of Mines and 
Geology, nationally notable as a student 
of economics and whose writings have 
attracted attention throughout the world, 
has accepted the active chairmanship of 
the Division of Precious and Rare Metals 
in the Mining Congress and is to devote 
his time to the new work. Mr. Lawrie 
has already held conferences with govern- 
ment officials in Washington and with 
groups of gold and silver producers and 
leading bankers in New York. 

The fact that the cost of labor, sup- 
plies, smelting, transportation and execu- 
tive management of properties has ad- 
vanced to a point where only high grade 
gold producing mines can operate profit- 
ably, spells annihilation to all except the 
very few “‘high-grade’’ gold mines. 

“Something must be done for gold!” 

This is not an unusual exclamation, 
but no one has the answer. Theorizing 
must be at an end. Action, and prompt 
at that, is the only salvation for an indus- 
try in which millions of American dollars 
are at stake and upon which the gold 
reserve of the world rests. 

The secretary of the American Mining 
Congress has long believed that the 
problem could be worked out without 
disturbing the finances of the country. 
His success in securing, as an active 
co-worker at this time, a man whom the 
financial interests of the nation hold in 
high regard, has renewed the optimism 
of many gold producers and they are 
helping to organize the special work in 
behalf of precious and rare metals. 
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HIGH TARIFF FOR TUNGSTEN 
APPROVED BY COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Ways and Means has 
reported out, without amendment, Represen- 
tative Timberlake’s bill providing a high tariff 
for tungsten. The bill provides: 

“That on and after the day following the 
passage of this act there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid upon the articles named herein, when 
imported from any foreign country into the 
United States or into any of its possessions, the 
rates of duties which are herein prescribed, 
namely: 

First. Crude tungsten, ores, and concentrates, 
$10 per unit of tungsten trioxide therein con- 
tained, a unit being herein defined as 1 per 
centum of tungstic trioxide in a short ton of two 
thousand pounds. 

Second. Metallic tungsten, tungsten powder, 
ferrotungsten (lump and _ pulverized), ferro- 
tungsten powder, commercial tungstic acid, 
calcium tungstate, sodium tungstate, and all 
other salts of tungsten and other manufactured 
materials containing tungsten, inqluding high- 
speed tungsten steel, all alloy steels containing 
tungsten, and all other compounds containing 
tungsten not specifically provided for in this 
section, $1 per pound of tungsten contained 
therein, 


TURNING OF LANE SEEN 
BY GRAPHITE INDUSTRY 


Business conditions in those industries which 
absorb most of the graphite used—steel and non- 
ferrous melting—are more hopeful. Indeed the 
turning of the lane is visible to some important 
manufacturers, but there is little or no inclina- 
tion towards predicting just when there will be 
an influx of business. This, hopeful attitude has 
not made itself actually felt as yet in any serious 
demand for graphite crucibles, with the result 
that the crucible industry is in much the same 
position today that it has been for the last four 
months. The recent strike in the Connecticut 
Valley has not helped to increase the demand for 
crucibles. There is little or no demand for 
graphite of crucible grade, foreign or domestic, 
and the result is that few miners have attempted 
to keep up production. 

In Alabama not over half a dozen plants are 
now producing graphite. In Texas, the single 
operating company has about completed exten- 
sive alterations and it is now about ready to 
produce refined graphite of various grades. In 
other flake graphite districts, production has 
practically ceased, except for some production in 
New York and Montana.—Excerpt from reports 
of mineral investigations of the Bureau of Mines. 


Has Ambitious Program 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. announces a large 
program for development of mining iron ore in 
South America, particularly in Chile, and that 
20 cargo ships, with a carrying capacity of 
20,000 tons each, were being built to transport 
Chilean ore to the United States. 


TIN CONSUMERS SLOW 
TO PLACE THEIR ORDERS 


Now that restrictions have been removed and 
a free market is assured, it will be interesting to 
follow the price of tin based on the law of supply 
and demand. It was predicted that when an 
open market was announced, there would be a 
decided advance in the price of tin at the sources 
of supply, but much to the surprise of the trade, 
there was only a slight advance in price, followed 
almost immediately by a sharp decline, both in 
London and the Far East. The reason ad- 
vanced for the failure of the market to respond 
upward to the announcement of the removal 
of the embargo restrictions, was that it was 
probably due to competition for orders, business 
being based on a real market and actual con- 
ditions instead of a restricted market. Besides, 
consumers are disposed to go slow and await 
developments for the reason that they have 
ample stocks to carry them for a considerable 
period of time. 

There is naturally considerable speculation 
as to the quantity of tin at the various sources 
of supply, also as to the probable quantity 
stored at points in eastern and western Canada 
for immediate shipment into the United States 
after August 1, 1919. The bulk of the tin in 
the Federated Malay States, and the Dutch 
East Indies, is held by the respective govern- 
ments, which assumed control in order to take 
care of the surplus stocks accumulated as a 
result of the embargo on shipments into the 
United States, some of the principal markets of 
Europe being unavailable.—Excerpt from reports 
of mineral investigations of the Bureau of 
Mines. 


SUSPENSION OF ASSESSMENT 
WORK BILL BEFORE THE HOUSE 


A bill by Representative Hawley, of Ore- 
gon, providing for the suspension of annual 
assessment work on mining claims for the 
year 1919 has been reported favorably by 
the House Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing. The bill provides, however, that no 
such suspension shall be granted to any 
one claimant for more than five claims. 
The committee amended the original Haw- 
ley resolution further by striking out the 
provision that the suspension is not to 
apply to oil placer claims. 

The bill was the subject of exhaustive 
hearings. Representative Taylor made the 
chief fight against the bill, on the ground 
that the mining industry needs the stimulus 
that will come with the reopening of as- 
sessment work. He said, however, that he 
had no objection to the exemption of two 
or three claims and is fairly well satisfied 
with the five-claim exemption. His fight 
was aimed, he declared. at the “claim hog.” 

The arguments for the bill were chiefly 
the need of keeping the small amount of 
available skilled labor at work in the mines 
which are producing. It also was shown 
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that the assessment requirement would 
work a particular hardship at this time on 
the holders of chrome and other claims. 
An important part of the evidence was 
contributed by James F. Callbreath and H. 
N. Laurie, of the American Mining Con- 
gress. 

The bill later passed the House with but one 
vote against it. 


HIGH PRICE CAUSES WEST 
TO REOPEN OLD SILVER MINES 


The high price of silver has caused the reopen- 
ing of old silver mines in the West which are 
being developed in anticipation of continued 
high prices. The production from these mines 
will tend to offset the loss caused by the reduc- 
tion in copper output. The silver produced 
as a by-product of copper mines has amounted 
to a little less than one-third of the silver pro- 
duced. Therefore, a reduction of 30 or 40 per 
cent in copper output would mean a reduction 
of about 10 per cent in the total output of silver. 
In order to make up this deficit it would be 
necessary for the silver mines to increase pro- 
duction by about 30 or 40 per cent. Whether 
this increase will be realized is problematical. 
This increase would amount to about 7,000,000 
ounces a year, and it does not appear likely at 
present that this can be realized this year. 

The export market for silver seems almost 
unlimited. Both China and India are in the 
market for large amounts. The Indian situa- 
tion is almost acute. Large quantities of silver 
have been imported into India in recent years 
which have been swallowed up, and disappeared 
from circulation, owing to the hoarding custom 
of the country. India is again in need of silver 
and it is rumored that another large consign- 
ment will be sent there from the United States. 

The large consumption by India has created 
a shortage in the market for use in other coun- 
tries. Many inquiries for the purchase of silver 
for foreign markets have been reported, owing 
to the removal of restrictions on the exportation 
of sr, and the surrender of control of England. 

rhe situation has caused a movement in the 
United States toward the organization of a 
silver export association to control the — 
price of silver. In the past England has been 
in control of prices on account of her position 
as the largest purchaser. However, conditions 
are such at present that it may be possible for 
the United States to exert a large influence, 
and possibly control prices.—Excerpt from 


reports of mineral investigations of the Bureau 
of Mines. 


n 


Alabama Development 


Several companies are now actively at work 
in the development of the Alabama mica mines. 
Within the past few yen a number of new 
companies have been organized in Anniston. 
Alabama mining men believe that their state is 
just entering a period of rapid development of its 
mineral resources. 


H. N. LAWRIE 


Who has resigned as Chairman of Oregon Bureau of Mines 
and Geology to become the Chief of the Precious and 
Rare Metals Division of the American Mining Congress. 


Dumping of Quicksilver Feared 

The domestic quicksilver producers recognize 
the present conditions as being temporary, and 
fear the dumping of European quicksilver in 
New York after the peace treaty has been signed, 
the more so as the rate of exchange is also against 
them. Most California producers, except those 
connected with the New Idria Mine, have little 
capital, and can not continue production unless 
they have a market, and even the New Idria 
Mine was forced to shut down when there was 
no call for the metal. The — hope to 
get a protective tariff, basing this hope on the 
President’s recent message in “which he mentions 
industries related to the manufacture of ex- 
plosives as deserving special consideration by 
the Tariff Board.—Excerpt from reports of 
mineral investigations of the Bureau of Mines. 


Reversed Profits 


The report of the Alaska-Juneau Gold Mining 
Company for the year ending December 31, 1918, 
showed gross income amounting to $ $460,323. 
This item might appear an alluring argument to 
show that gold mining is profitable, but placed 
against the operating expenses, which were 
$785,822, the deficiency for last year stands 
$325,499. This is about the normal percentage 
of loss in the gold mining business as it goes 
today, the result of the constantly increasing 
costs of production. 
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GEORGE S. RICE ANALYZES 
EUROPEAN COAL SITUATION 


That the United States may be called upon 
to make up an alarming coal shortage in Europe, 
due in part to what may amount to the destruc- 
tion of England's great export coal trade through 
labor difficulties, is indicated in a report just 
made to Director Van H. Manning of the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, by George 
S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the bureau. 

Mr. Rice, member of a commission from this 
country to Europe to investigate mining con- 
ditions, has just returned to Washington after a 
several months’ visit and with a gloomy outlook 
for the entire coal situation of Europe. 

‘Perhaps the most serious changes in the 
coal problem are taking place in Great Britain, 
which has always been the greatest coal-ex- 
porting nation of the world,” said Mr. Rice, 
‘with a production of 287,000,000 tons in 1913, 
the last pre-war vear, she exported 77,000,000 
tons to countries that were in dire feed of coal.” 

The startling changes in the after-war period 
are based on the coming award of the Coal 
Industry Commission, a Parliamentary com- 
mittee, the report of which goes into effect 
July 16, and which reduces the hours of labor 
underground from eight to seven hours, and 
“subject to the economic position of the in- 
dustry at the end of 1920, the hours of labor 
underground to be reduced to six.’’ Jn discuss- 
ing the effect of this, Mr. Rice quotes Sir Auck- 
land Geddes as calling to the attention of the 
House of Commons that during the next year, 
under this award, the production of coal will 
be lessened by 70,000,000 tons, ‘practically 
England's export trade, and that the reduced 
output and increase of wages will cost $1.06 
more per ton, altogether an increase of more 
than $200,000,000. 

‘The seven hours’ work a day are exclusive 
of the average time of lowering or raising the 
workmen from the mine,” says Mr. Rice, ‘‘but 
include the time of traveling to the working 
place, which means, according to the mine 
owners, that with the seven-hour day there will 
be less than six hours of effective work. 

“The total British coal exports in 1913 were 
77,000,000 tons. If the restrictions im the 
consumption of coal are removed on the basis 
of internal consumption of coal, this would 
leave but 7,000,000 tons for export. As France, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway, and Spain have largely 
been dependent on Great Britain for fuel, it 
can be realized that the situation is a serious 
one apart from England's loss of practically its 
only raw product export. 

“France will be particularly hit by the con- 
ditions prevailing in Great Britain from whom 
she received in 1913 nearly 13,000,000 tons of 
coal. Altogether, before the war, she consumed 
62,000,000 tons and imported from different 
countries 21,000,000 tons of coal, coke and 
briquets. The mines destroyed by the Germans 
produced 20,000,000 tons of coal in pre-war 
times and at least two-thirds of the destruct‘on 


was systematic, wanton and without military 
necessity. 

“It is estimated by the French engineers 
that it will take from two to five years to restore 
the broken shaft linings and to unwater the 
mines and to rebuild the surface plants and that 
it will take ten years to completely restore the 
production rate of those mines. The taking 
over by France of its former provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and its occupation of the Saar 
district has, however, altered the fuel needs of 
France. 

“‘Contrary to the general impression, the coal 
mines of Belgium were not destroyed by the 
Germans. 

“Of the great allied nations Italy is in the 
worst situation regarding fuel. In 1913 it 
produced less than three quarters of a million 
tons of coal and imported from Great Britain 
that year 10,000,000 tons. 

“To sum up the situation, western and 
southern Europe is badly in need of coal. Here- 
tofore, the deficiencies in the different countries, 
amounting to 50,000,000 tons a year, were 
supplied by Great Britain, which now faces a 
loss of its export business through reduction in 
its coal production. 

“It will be noted that in 1913 Great Britain 
supplied 31,000,000 tons to North Europe, 
32,000,000 tons to France and South Europe, 
that is, 63,000,000 tons to the above-named 
countries, and others in Europe, and 14,000,000 
tons to other parts of the world, including about 
9,000,000 tons to South America. 

“In the course of the War Great Britain 
instituted certain restrictions in the use of coal. 

“If the restrictions are removed, Great 
Britain will have but 7,000,000 tons of coal for 
export during the coming year. On the other 
hand, if these restrictions are maintained, ac- 
cording to the Parliamentary commission, there 
will be 23,000,000 tons for export purposes. 
If all this coal were shipped to western and 
southern Europe, it would leave a deficiency of 
more than 25,000,000 tons, without considering 
the 14,000,000 tons which in 1913 Great Britain 
supplied for other parts of the world. There is 
thus a total deficit at this time of approximately 
40,000,000 tons a year which, if it is to be sup- 
plied at all, can only be st up yplied by America, on 
the assumption that Westphalia and Belgium 
are unable to materially increase production. 
At best there is evidently a very large amount of 
coal which the United States could and should 
supply to relieve the situation now that there is 
likely to be sufficient shipping flying the Ameri- 

can flag to take care of the business.’ ; 


The “Class 1” railroads only lost $36,000,000 
in May. But that isn’t much considering the 
high cost of things generally and the fact that 
from January 1 to June 1 this year the net losses 
from government operation reached $272,250,183 
and some cents. 
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BUREAU OF MINES IMPROVES 
ITS ADMINSTRATIVE SYSTEM 


With the idea of improving the administrative 
handling of the constantly increasing work 
being done by the Bureau of Mines, Dr. Van. 
H. Manning, the director, has put into effect 
a new plan of organization. The bureau is 
divided into two parts, to be known as the 
investigations branch and the operations branch. 
All research and technical work comes under the 
investigations branch, which will be in charge 
of the assistant director. The remaining func- 
tions of the bureau will be administered by an 
assistant to the director. Dr. F. G. Cottrell 
has been selected to head the investigations 
branch and F. J. Bailey to head the operations 
branch 

No changes in the personnel other then those 
mentioned have been made as a result of the 
new system. Mr. Bailey has served the bureau 
for many years as chief clerk, and his promotion 
is bringing him many commendatory letters 
from the mining industry, with which he has 
been in such intimate contact. The vacancy in 
the office of chief clerk will be filled by H. E. 
Meyer. 

The cut on the opposite page gives a graphic 
idea of the new administrative plan. 


A Time Bonus 


Resuming a practice which was discontinued 
during the war, Peabody Coal Company has 
again put into effect a unique bonus. 

During the summer months each employee 
in the main and branch offices, from the president 
to the office boy, is given one day a week off 
with full pay, this in addition to the regular 

Saturday afternoons and two weeks’ vacation. 

This ‘Time Bonus,” originating with the 
Peabody Coal Company some years ago as an 
experiment, has been so successful in promoting 
the health, efficiency and loyalty of its employes 
that the officials of the company consider it a 
paying proposition. How the employes look 
at it of course goes without say ing. 


Export Concervation ‘List 

The War Trade Board Section of the Depart- 
ment of State announced July 14 that all com- 
modities have been removed from the Export 
Conservation List. 

Particular attention is called to the fact ‘that 
the regulations heretofore in force governing 
shipments of coal and coke to Scandinavia and 
Holland have been rescinded and W. T. B. R 
735, issued May 14, 1919, has been revoked. 
Accordingly coal and coke may now be exported 
freely without individual license under the terms 
of Special Export License RAC-77, as amended, 
effective July 14, 1919, to all the countries therein 
mentioned, 


Monterey Steel Plant Running 
It is reported that the steel plant at Monterey, 
Mexico, has renewed operations to full capacity. 
This is the largest establishment of its kind in 
Mexico. It produces steel rails, commercial 
iron, and other kindred articles. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF GASOLINE 
SAID TO CAUSE MUCH DAMAGE 


The Bureau for the Safe Transportation of 
Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles, the 
recognized agency of the Railroad Administra- 
tion for dealing with such matters, has sent to 
the shippers of gasoline, and owners, lessees 
and builders of tank cars, a circular calling 
attention to the fact that loss and damage to 
life and property, due to the transportation of 
gasoline during 1918, caused many times as 
much loss and damage as the transportation of 
the unusually large volume of explosives re- 
quired to meet war conditions. 

The circular shows that in the eight year 
period from 1910 to 1917 inclusive, 78 people 
were killed, 607 were injured and a property 
loss of $1,626,000 resulted from the transporta- 
tion of gasoline on railroads, while during the 
same period only 3 people were killed, 30 in- 
jured and property loss of $147,000 resulted 
from the transportation of explosives on the 
railroads. 

In 1918 under war conditions, 16 deaths, 46 
injuries and a property loss of $881,000 resulted 
from the transportation of gasoline % railroads, 
while for the same year there was 1 death, 4 
injuries and property loss of $33,000 resulting 
from the transportation of explosives alone. 

The circular calls attention to the fact that 
the average tank car as now used, has defects 
that cause leakage and points out how shippers 
can remedy such defects. The circular also 
calls attention to existing federal statutes and 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulations on 
the subject. 


Make the Mine Timbers Last 


Mine owners find that it is absolutely necessary 
to keep all timbers used he interior of the 
mines in the best of condition as in years past 
many cave-ins and accidents have resulted from 
the deterioration of the timbers. These timbers, 
used as supports and struts across the top of the 
passageways in the mines, are subject to the 
action of gases and fumes which occur in the 
mines and also to insect attack. These lifferent 
destructive agencies cause the decay of the wood 
and as a result, the timber lasts only about six 
or seven vears on the aver - 
may not actually fail at tl 
but beyond that ane th 
that they are considered 

It has been found that the life of the timbers 
can be doubled and even trebled by coating 
them with a creosote compound wh will fill 
up all the pores on the exterior of the timber and 


Of course thev 


that period, 
ir condition is such 


prevent gases, fumes, etc., from acting on the 
wood, The coating of these timbers Is a Very 
simple process and is quite economical. When 
it is considered that the life of the tit nbe rs will 
be greatly lengthened and mstant repairs 


along the shafts and passageways in the mines 
eliminated, as was the case when uncoated 
timbers were used, it is readily seen that this 
creosote covering will be a very profitable 
investment for mine-owners 
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BUREAU OF MINES AND CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE COMPLETE PLANS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 


Twenty-five of the leading representatives of 
the coal mining industry of western Pennsylvania, 
met recently in conference with President A. A. 
Hamerschlag, of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, with a view to bringing about closer 
relations between the Institute and the mining 
interests. It was felt that the advice of the men 
in the field was necessary in the proper training 
of young men for mining work. A resolution was 
adopted at this conference which, among other 
things, called for a board of mine operators and 
engineers to serve in an advisory capacity with 
the Carnegie Instituteof Technology. Asaresult 
of the counsel and recommendations of this 
Advisory Board, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, has recast its four-year course in Mining 
Engineering, and has also established a two- -year 
course in Coal Mining. To carry out this new 
program, there has been organized the ‘ ‘Cooper- 
ative Department of Mining Engineering’’ in 
the Division of Science and Engineering of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

A large percentage of young men who are 
brought up in mining communities do not follow 
the line of work of their fathers. The question 
of keeping up the supply of trained men for 
the mines is, therefore, a difficult one. Few 
college men are attracted to the coal industry or 
realize that the possibilities of making a good 
income from coal mining and the coal business, 
are probably greater than in any other branch 
of the industries. The desire of the Cooperative 
Department of Mining Engineering is to counter- 
act these tendencies and to interest young men 
in the coal mining industry. 

The object of the cooperation of the Carnegie 
Institute ¢* Technology, the mining industry, 
and the U. S. Bureau of Mines, is to bring about 
better mining conditions, and greater efficiency 
in mining operations. Decreasing coal deposits 
and increasing costs of production make it 
urgently necessary for the coal operators to 
take advantage of everything which modern 
science, machinery and methods can contribute. 
The interests concerned believe that one of the 
best ways to provide for the future is to offer to 
selected groups of promising young men in the 
Pittsburgh district, who may have had a certain 
amount of mining experience, an opportunity 
to fit themselves to study the broader phases of 
coal mining. At the recent meeting of mine 
operators and engineers mentioned above, the 
following action was taken: ‘Resolved, that this 
group give its approval and moral and material 
support to the form of education proposed for 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, by which 
students may receive a combined technical, 
practical and business training necessary to fit 
them for serv ice in the coal mining and allied 
industries.” 

President Hamerschlag says: ‘‘ We are located 
in the very center of the greatest bituminous 
coal mining district in the world. This new 
project, with all interests concerned behind it— 


labor, capital, the government, and a teaching 
staff of engineering experts, should do much in 
the course of a very few years in producing 
improvements in coal mining that should bring 
great returns both in harmonious and successful 
mining operations, and in the satisfaction which 
all the interest involved will have in working 
out together the necessary solutions of their 
common problems.”’ 


TEN MILLION POUNDS OF 
TUNGSTEN USED IN 1918 


An interesting summary of the consumption 
of tungsten in 1918 based on questionnaires dis- 
tributed by the Bureau of Mines, shows that the 
tungsten used in the making of tungsten powder, 
ferro, and acid, from May to December, 1918, 
amounted to about 7,500,000 pounds, from which 
it is estimated that the total tungsten used in 
such products for the calendar year of 1918, 
amounted to about 10,000,000 pounds, and that 
the amount of tungsten used in making malleable 
products during the same time was approxi- 
mately 210,000 pounds. The quantity of high- 
speed steel made from May to December, 1918, 
was nearly 30,000,000 pounds, from which it is 
estimated that the total weight of such steel in 
the year was somewhat in excess of 40,000,000 
pounds; the tungsten content was probably 
nearly 7,000,000 pounds. The tungsten steel 
made from May to December, 1918, was in 
excess of 45,500,000 pounds, from which it is 
estimated that the*total quantity produced in 
1918 was approximately 62,000,000 pounds. 
The amount of 60 per cent concentrates required 
to make the tungsten powder, ferro, and acid 
used in 1918 was approximately 13,000 tons, 
assuming that 1 ton of 60 per cent concentrates 
is reduced to 760 pounds of contained tungsten 
in ferro. 

During the past eighteen months about 50,000 
tons of molybdenum steel, has been made in this 
country with very encouraging results, and it is 
now understood that some of the leading alloy 
steel makers, believe that steel containing a re la- 
tively small quantity of molybdenum, is supe- 
rior to any other known material for high-grade 
aeroplane parts, such as crank shafts. The other 
alloying metals making up the steels are variously 
reported as nickel, vanadium, and chromium.— 
Excerpt from reports of mineral investigations 
of the Bureau of Mines. 


Copper Costs Fall 


The copper situation shows decided improve- 
ment. Buying has increased both for domestic 
and foreign consumption. Cost of production 
has also gradually fallen, owing to reduced cost 
of supplies and labor since the armistice was 
signed. Several of the large copper companies- 
showed a decided decrease in the cost of pro- 
duction such as from 19.3 cents to 15.1 cents, 
and another from 16.42 cents to 13.72 cents.— 
Excerpt from reports of mineral investigations 
of the Bureau of Mines. 
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AUGUST, 1919 


Graphite Situation Reviewed 


The graphite-mining industry de- 
pendent directly upon the metal industries. 
The use of graphite in the manufacture of 
crucibles, of foundry facings and of lubri- 
cants furnishes the link that ties the two 
industries. 

The steel business, which consumes 30 to 
40 per cent of the graphite crucibles manu- 
factured has, in common with most of the 
metal industries since the signing of the 
armistice, shown the effects of the uncer- 
tainties attendant upon readjustment in 
this country and reconstruction abroad. 
That branch of the steel industry which 
deals with the manufacture of armor, ord- 
nance, etc., has been particularly affected 


by the misunderstanding as to a price-fix- 
ing program. These conditions reflect di- 
rectly upon the demand for crucibles and 
indirectly upon the demand for graphite. 

The cancellation of munitions contracts 
shortly after the signing of the armistice 
affected seriously the business of non- 
ferrous foundries, most of which were pro- 
ducing alloys or metals for direct consump- 
tion by the United States or allied govern- 
ments. Since February, at which time, ap- 
parently, the nonferrous metal industries 
touched the ebb of production, there has 
been a gradual increase of business, but 
conditions still are far from favorable for 
the graphite crucible industry, chiefly be- 
cause of the stocks of high-priced raw 
materials on hand, the high prices that 
must be charged for crucibles, and the 
large supplies of crucibles both in users’ 
and manufacturers’ hands. 

In November, 1918, graphite production 
amounted to about one-fourth the full 
capacity of all plants in this country. At 
that time, by reason of the request of the 
War Industries Board regarding the use 
in crucible graphite mixtures of 20 per 
cent domestic No. 1 flake, and the backing 
up of this request with the War Trade 
Board’s regulations as to the licensing of 
imports of overseas graphite, it was appar- 
ent that any demand at all for graphite for 
crucible manufcture must also furnish 
some outlet for part at least of the do- 
mestic production. With the sudden re- 
moval in January, 1919, of all import 
restrictions on graphite, all assurances of 
a market for domestic flake were removed 
and the domestic miner was thrown into 
direct competition with foreign graphite, 
large stocks of which existed in France, 
Madagascar and Ceylon—Bureau of Mines 
Minerals Investigations. 


Saving the Money 


Director Densmore, of the United States 
Employment Service, announced, July 14, that 
the weekly telegraphic reports of the labor 
conditions throughout the country would be 
discontinued because of a lack of available 
funds. We have no idea that there will be a 
general regret that Congress failed to make 
possible a continuance of this ponderous, 
expensive and impractical method of spending 
public tax money. 


Nitrate Restrictions Removed 


The War Trade Board Section of the Depart- 
ment of State announces that nitrate of soda 
may now be imported freely under the authority 
of General Import License PBF-37, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity of securing indiv dual import 
licenses to cover importations of this commodity. 
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GEOLOGICAL LINE TRACED BY 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


There is no publication which treats of 
the Fall Line as such or as a whole. In- 
formation on the subject is scattered 
through a mass of geologic and geographic 


literature and much of it is not easily 
available to the general reader. There- 
fore the accompanying statement, sum- 


marizing the main facts, has been prepared 
by Mr. Laurence LaForge, a geologist of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

The Fall Line is the boundary between 
the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont Up- 
land—the two geographic provinces into 
which the Atlantic Slope, from the foot of 
the Appalachian Mountains to the coast, 
is divided, south of New York Bay. 

The Piedmont Upland or Peidmont Pla- 
teau is a broadly rolling upland region, 
dotted here and there by small isolated 
mountains or by groups and short ranges 
of mountains and deeply trenched by the 
valleys of the streams that flow across it 
from the mountains to the Coastal Plain. 
Its surface slopes, on the whole, gently 
eastward from the base of the mountains 
to the Fall Line, where it lies from 300 
to 600 feet above sea level in different parts 
of the province. It is formed nearly every- 
where of hard rocks—most of them very 
old geologigally—which are resistant to 
erosion and give it its character as an 
upland. 

The Coastal Plain is very different, being 
low and flat and not generally deeply 
trenched by valleys. In few places along 
its western margin does it lie more than 
400 feet above sea level and it slopes almost 
imperceptibly southeastward to the coast. 
It is formed almost wholly of soft rocks 
and of incoherent materials, such as sand 
and clay, all geologically quite young. 

Many streams, large and small, flow 
across the line from the Piedmont Up- 
land to the Coastal Plain, from the hard 
rocks to the soft ones, and this change in 
the conditions is marked by a striking 
change in the character of their valleys, 
their channels, and the streams themselves. 
In the Piedmont, especially near the Fall 
Line, the streams flow swiftly over rocky 
beds, many of them are dotted with small 
islands, and the water is generally shallow; 
in the Coastal Plain they flow sluggishly 
in deep channels, generally free from isl- 
ands, over beds of sand and mud. In the 
Piedmont the valleys are deep and narrow, 
in the Coastal Plain they are wide and shal- 
low and generally bordered by marshes and 
swamps. At or just above the places where 
the streams pass from one to the other 
most of them have notably steeper grades 
and are marked by falls or rapids, such as 
the Falls of the Delaware, above Trenton; 
Great Falls, on the Potomac, above Wash- 
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ington, and the Falls of the James at Rich- 
mond, and the Fall Line is named from this 
fact. It is well marked as a line of falls 
and rapids from New York Bay to central 
Alabama, but beyond Alabama River it 
loses its distinctive character. 

The Fall Line has had an important in- 
fluence on the history and the commercial 
development of the Atlantic Slope. From 
New York Bay to Appomattox River the 
large streams, from the Fall Line to their 
mouths, are deep and generally broad estu- 
aries, open to sea-going vessels, and the 
line thus marks the head of marine naviga- 
tion on the streams. It also marks the 
lowest point on the streams at which they 
can be crossed by fording or, except at 
great expense, by bridges. Between New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Petersburg, Va., the 
only bridge across a large stream is the 
one across the Delaware at Philadelphia. 
The falls and rapids also furnish power for 
manufacturing purposes, which has been 
developed at a number of places. The Fall 
Line is therefore well marked by a chain of 
cities and large towns, the chief of which 
are New Brunswick and Trenton, N. J.; 
Philadelphia and Chester, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D. C.; 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, and Petersburg, 
Va.; Weldon, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Au- 
gusta, Macon, and Columbus, Ga., and 
Montgomery, Ala. Each of these places 
owes its existence and importance either 
to its situation at the head of navigation 
or at the lowest feasible crossing place on 
the stream, or to the water power devel- 
oped by the nearby falls or rapids, or to all 
three factors. 

It is noticeable also that the Fall Line 
marks a through line of travel, being closely 
followed by one or more trunk lines of 
railroad from New York far into the south- 
ern states. In this the railroads have taken 
advantage of the same natural conditions 
as did the Indians, for much of the line was 
a well-marked Indian trail before the Eu- 
ropean settlement of the region. The In- 
dians found the streams most easily crossed 
at the Fall Line, just as do the railroads, 
and the crossing-places, situated as they 
were at the head of tidewater on many 
streams and therefore affording good land- 
ings for canoe traffic, were chosen as the 
sites of their villages, several of which 
stood where now stand some of the cities 
and towns along the Fall Line. 


For the first time in a long period the Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Company will not pay its 
quarterly dividend. Two thousand miners were 


laid off previous to the present rise in copper, but 
now every available man is being hired, and 
prosperity seems to have resumed its old job in 
the Michigan copper mines. 
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CUT,IN,RATE {ON{COAL FOR 
SOUTH AMERICA ANNOUNCED 


The Shipping Board announced July 15, a 
reduction of $2.50 per ton in rates on coal to 
South American ports. The following is the 
new schedule: 

All of the above subject to 1,500 tons guaran- 
teed daily loading except coke for west coast, 800 
tons guaranteed daily loading. 

Effective same date, a like reduction of $2.50 
per ton will be made on cement to ports on east 
coast of South America, the new rates being, for 
example: to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, 
$20.00 per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

The Shipping Board explains that this reduc- 
tion is made for the purpose of encouraging the 
export of American cement and coal to South 
America in competition with foreign sources of 
supply. The reduction does not in any way 
affect other commodities and no further reduc- 
tions are contemplated. 


Safeguarding of Patents 

The Secretary of the Treasury has authorized 
the following statement: ° 

“The attention of Secretary Glass has been 
called to an article in a New York paper appear- 
ing under date of July 5th with reference to the 
visit of a special investigator from Argentina to 
study the situation in the United States. The 
statement is incorrect in a number of particulars, 
and is especially unfortunate because of the 
implication that officials of the United States 
Government, and United States Section of the 
International High Commission, regard the 
Argentine law governing Trademarks and the 
Argentine Patent law as conducive to piracy of 
patents and trademarks. 

‘““ At all times the discussions with reference to 
the putting into effect of the International 
Trademark Convention have been carried on in 
an atmosphere of friendly and constructive 
cooperation, by the representatives of all the 
governments that took part in the First Pan- 
American Financial Conference and by none 
more so than Argentina. The adjustment of 
the International Convention, and the domestic 
trademark legislation of Argentina, has presented 
difficulties which that government is endeavor- 
ing to solve. There is of course no question of 
patent difficulties, nor has patent legislation 
formed a subject of discussion. 

‘Any reference to a boycott to Argentina by 
United States business men and manufacturers 
is absurd. The officers of the International 
High Commission deplore the publication of 
any baseless statements of this character.” 


To Fight Fake Stocks 


The Commercial Travelers of America, 30,000 
strong, have declared war on the promotors of 
fraudulent stocks, according to an announce- 
ment by the Treasury Department. The 
traveling men have announced their intention 
of carrying a warning to every city, town and 
village, in their territory against fake stocks, and 
get rich quick investments and agaigst the 
dealers who make a practise of buying War 


Saving Stamps and Liberty Bonds below their 
real value. 


Imports of Tin 

The War Trade Board Section of the Depart- 
ment of State announced July 24, that W. T. 
B. R. 799, issued July 2, 1919, has been amended 
so as to advance from September 1, 1919, to 
August 15, 1919, the date on and after which 
pig tin, and all metal alloys containing tin, 
including tin drosses, tin oxides, solder drosses, 
type metals, antifriction metals, waste metals, 
and other metals containing tin may be imported 
from points other than points of origin and 
without reference to the date of shipment. 

Pursuant to the above-mentioned amendment, 
on and after August 15, 1919, pig tin and all 
metal alloys containing tin, including tin drosses, 
tin oxides, solder drosses, type metals, anti- 
friction metals, waste metals, and other metals 
containing tin will be permitted to be imported 
into the United States under General Import 
License PBF-37. 


MAGNESITE RESERVES WILL LAST 
AT LEAST A GENERATION, IT IS SAID 


Magnesite in California is found in veins which 
vary considerably in length and thickness. This 
irregularity of occurrence adds to cost of mining 
as compared with the Grecian material. In 
Washington, it occurs in massive beds and the 
methods of extraction employed are quarrying, 

rather than mining, though tunnels are run. The 

reserves in Washington are of great magnitude, 
and while those in California are not so great, 
they are of great extent at several properties. 

If the annual consumption of magnesite in the 
United States be taken as 350,000 tons of crude, 
our domestic supplies would last a generation 
and there is always the possibility that new dis- 
coveries will be made and thus extend the life 
of the industry. 

No deposits are pure and the material has to be 
selected, but in this respect, the domestic mineral 
is no different from the foreign.—Excerpt from 
reports of mineral investigations of the Bureau 
of Mines. 


Platinum Operations in Colombia 


The inactivity of the Russian platinum mines 
has caused a corresponding increase in activity 
in Colombia. A large company has recently 
been formed to operate in Colombia, which is 
reported to hold 10,000 acres of land as well as 
50 miles of river bottom. The operations of 
this company should materially increase the 
output of platinum from Colombia. 

A substitute for platinum in electrical ap- 
paratus has been the object of some private 
investigations. One satisfactory substitute for 

cathodes was found to be 90 per cent gold and 
10 per cent copper. The same alloy was found 
suitable as an anode after being electrically 
coated with a thin layer of platinum and then 
carefully polished and burnished.—Excerpt from 
reports of mineral investigations of the Bureau 
of Mines. 
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MEXICANS REVISE MINING LAW 
PAYMENT TIME EXTENDED 


The official text of the provisions of the new 
mining law in Mexico, signed June 27, 1919, as 
published in the daily press of Mexico ‘City, has 
been received by the Department of State. 
The articles under the chapter head of “‘tran- 
sitory,”’ which state the time of grace for the 
cancelling of all outstanding fines, are of special 
interest to the proprietors of Mexican mining 
claims who live in the United States. They are 
as follows: 

“Article 1. The present law will be effective 
on July 1, 1919. 

“Article 2. The decree of the 26th of April, 
1918, is hereby repealed, as well as all the laws 
and anterior provisions made up to the present 
relativ e to —— and mining privileges. 

‘Article 3. All penalties due from the tax- 
payers on the annual impost on mining property, 
including those accumulated to the date of the 
promulgation of the present decree, are hereby 
cancelled. 

‘Article 4. All tax-payers owing the impost on 
mining claims are given the months of July and 
August without penalty in which to settle the 
first and second installments (tercios) of the 
current year. 

‘Article 5. Proprietors of mines with pay- 
ments due previous to 1919, and who have 
covered the two-thirds of this year in accordance 
with the preceding article, may settle their 
over-due obljgations in as many payments as 
they owe installments, by paying each over-due 
third at the same time that they pay their 
ordinary imposts. 

‘Article 6. If the interested parties do not take 
advantage of this concession or if, having the 
right to same, by virtue of having complied with 
the law, they do not make the payments on the 
dates when they are due, the forfeiture of the 
titles will be declared as prescribed by law, 
without further recourse. 

“Article 7. The parties who take advantage of 
the concession set forth in Article 5, transitory, 
are obliged to present to the Secretariat of 
Hacienda a declaration setting forth the follow- 
ing data: Office where payment is made, number 
and date of the title, registration number, name 
of the estate or estates, name of the present 
proprietor, amount of the debt and voucher 
covering the two-thirds of this year. The 
period during which the concession set forth in 


Article 5, transitory, may be utilized, will 
expire the 30th of September of the current 
year. 

“Article 8. The imposts of mining property or 


on the wont of metals, which may be owing 
when this law goes into effcet, will be liquidated 
and paid in accordance with the quotas of the 
decree of April 26, 1918, which is nullified by the 
present decrees. 

“Article 9. While the present international 
restrictions exist, which affect the free commerce 
of gold, the exporters of mixed bars of whatever 
composition, of gold, minerals and all classes of 
concentrates, when these have a percentage of 
gold exceeding 2 grams per ton, must re-import 
into the country in bars of coinable gold or in 
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Mexican or foreign gold coin a quantity equiva- 
lent to the gold contained in the bars, minerals 
or concentrates which are exported. 

“Article 10. The Secretariat of Hacienda will 
determine the procedure which must be followed 
to guarantee the re-importation of the gold 
referred to in the foregoing article. 

“Article 11. The production impost will not 
be levied on gold which is re-imported in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing articles, since it 
will have already paid thisimpost on exportations. 


OIL MACHINERY COMPANY 
ATTACKED IN COMPLAINT 


False and misleading advertising and mis- 
representations to the public in the interstate 
sale of stock of the Non-Derrick Drilling Machine 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, ostensibly organized for 
the manufacture of an apparatus for the drilling 
of oil, gas, and water wells, are charged in a 
formal complaint issued against the concern by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The company, which was incorporated in 
June, 1917, the complaint sets forth, has not 
yet engaged in actual manufacture, and the 
only business it has engaged in, it is alleged, 
has been the sale of its stock of which 123,630 
shares have been issued, 101,000 to one W. A. 
McClausland for certain patents. 

The complaint alleges the concern has pub- 
lished false, misleading, unfair and extravagant 
statements, reports, promises and predictions 
concerning its business, progress, capital stock, 
financial standing, and prospective profits, and 
has suppressed and concealed from the public 
material facts relating to its plans, organization, 
business and capital stock. False, misleading 
and unfair statements, predictions and promises 
concerning the existence, character, value, 
strength, durability, efficiency and operation of 
its drilling device, also are alleged. 

The concern is cited to make answer before 
the Commission in Washington, August 11. 


MAGNESITE INDUSTRY REPRESENTS 
MILLIONS OF INVESTED CAPITAL 


The different California plants for mining, 
handling, and calcining magnesite are built 
upon the same general principles. Mining is 
carried on by overhand stoping and backfilling 
to avoid caving. The ore is hauled from the 
mines in small cars to the bins or bunkers and 
may be sized there, after which it goes to the 
calcining plants either by aerial tramways or 
by gravity planes or chutes. It is then calcined, 
and crushed or sized, after which it is ready for 
the trade. In Washington, the treatment in- 
volves the addition of iron oxide to bring this 
constituent up to the required degree. The 
plants are all more or less elaborate and in most 
of them the investment is considerable. It is 


estimated that the total plant investment in 
California and in Washington is $3,500,000 to 
$4,000,000.—Excerpt from reports of mineral 
investigations of the Bureau of Mines. 
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SUPREME COURT RULES 
AGAIN IN FLOTATION CASE 


The Supreme Court recently announced its 
second decision involving the validity and extent 
of the Sulman, Picard and Ballard patent No. 
835,120. The case decided was an infringement 
suit involving claims numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
12, known as “fraction of one per cent claims.” 

The defendant, the Butte-Superior Mining 
Company, since January 9, 1917, the date of 
the former decision, used in its ore concentration 
an excess of one per cent of oil on the ore. The 
oil used was a compound varying in composition 
from time to time, and the court took as typical 
a mixture made up of 18 per cent of pine oil, 
and the remainder of petroleum products, in 
the proportion of 12 per cent of kerosene oil 
and 70 per cent of fuel oil. Of this compound 
there was used 30 pounds to the ton of ore, 
which is 1.5 per centontheore. ‘It is obvious,” 
the court say, ‘‘that the use of such an amount 
of oil would not infringe the claims of the patent 
which limit the oil to be used to a fraction of 
one ver cent on the ore.” 

The Minerals Separation claimed that the fuel 
and kerosene oil were inert and valueless, if not 
harmful, as used by the mining company in the 
process, and rendered the recovery of mineral 
less than it would have been if the pine oil only 
had been used; and that these were added 
solely to carry the content of oil beyond the 
prescribed fraction of one per cent on the ore for 
the purpose and in the hope of technica!ly avoid- 
ing the infringement, and that essentially in its 
operation the mining company used the process 
of the patent with 0.27 of one per cent of pine 
oil on the ore, and that this was in fact an 
infringement. 

The court hold the Minerals Separation to its 
admission in the former case to the effect that 
petroleum products are “oils having a prefer- 
ential affinity for metalliferous matter. 

In the specifications in the British patent, the 
patentees being the same, “petrol” is given as 
an equivalent of oleic acid in the process. 
Each claim in the patent repeats the statement 
that the ore and acidified water shal! be mixed 
or agitated with “a small proportion of oily 
substance such as oleic acid or petrol, amounting 
to a fraction of one per cent on the ore." Petrol 
is the name used in England for gasoline. The 
claims of the patent call for the use in the process 
of an “oily liquid,” ‘tan oily substance,” and 
in claim 12, simply an ‘‘oil.””. These expressions, 
as admitted by the experts of the patentees, 
include petroleum products. 

The court concludes that petroleum and 
petroleum products are oils, useful in this process 
of the patent, and say that these are not as 
highly efficient as pine oil and several other oils 
and combinations of oils, called “frothing oils,” 
and that better results might be obtained by 
the use of less than one per cent on the ore, of 
pine oil alone, than in combination with the 
larger amount of petroleum products. 


The court state the following question ‘‘neces- 
Say toa decision of the case:’ 

“Does the use of a more efficient, in combina- 
tion with a less efficient, oil of the patent con- 
stitute infringement, where the former is used 
in an amount within the limits of the claims but 
the combined amount is in excess of such limit, 
and when the amount of the more efficient oil 
used would probably produce better results 
from the process than are produced with the 
combination of oils?” 

It is regrettable that the court did not plainly 
and without equivocation answer its own query 
in the negative. By a careful reading of some 
three pages of involved statements and supposed 
argument and by a comparison of the court’s 
conclusion with its statement of the claims in- 
volved, it may be concluded with some degree 
of certainty that the court did really intend to 
answer the question in the negative. The 
court did not seem to profit by the uncertainties 
in its opinion in the former case, although it is 
expressly stated that the error committed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals was in the “‘con- 
struction which it placed upon one clause of the 
opinion of this court in the former case.” 

oa Court held, plainly: 

. The disclosure of the patent to which the 
sulin are limited is that where a fraction of 
one per cent on the ore of any oil having a 
preferential affinity for metalliferous matter is 
used in the manner prescribed, there will be 
produced a metal-bearing froth, the result of 
the process. 

2. The patent does not point out in any of 
the claims that some oils or combinations of oils, 
having a preferential affinity for metalliferous 
matter, are more useful than others, in the pro- 
cess, or that some may be used successfully and 
some not, or that some are “frothing oil,”’ a 
designation not appearing in the patent, and 
that some are not. 

The patentees discovered the described 
process for producing the result or effect, the 
metal bearing froth, but they did not invent 
that result or froth; that their patent is on the 
process, and cannot be on the result, and that 
the scope of their right is limited to the means 
they have devised and described as constituting 
process. 

. The patent considered in this special field 
ae investigation must be construed strictly, 
but fairly, to give the pe atentees the full benefit, 
but not more, of the disclosure of their discovery, 
which is to become a part of the public stock of 
knowledge upon the expiration of the patent 
period, and which was the consideration for the 
grant to them of a patent monopoly. 

5. The provision of the claims that the mix- 


ture prescribed of oil, water, and ore, shall be 
agitated until the oi!l-coated mineral matter 
forms into a froth cannot be construed as 
frothing oil”’ from 


serving to differentiate the “ 
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others having the required preferential affinity 
for metallifercus matter, but which when agitated 
in the mixture may not produce the character- 
istic froth; and the patent cannot be construed 
as limiting it to such “frothing oils,’’ and render 
the use of them in fractions of one per cent on 
the ore an infringement when used with non- 
frothing oils having the required affinity in 
amounts sufficient to make the amount exceed 
the quantity limit of the patent. 

6. When the patentees failed to differentiate 
among the oils described in the patent as more 
or less efficient in the process, it is impossible 
for the court to distinguish among them without 
amending the claims of the patent. 

7. The patentees themselves have construed 
the patent to mean that the essence of the dis- 
covery lay to such an extent in the use of a 
small amount of oil such as is described in the 
patent and that the result could not be obtained 
with more than a fraction of one per cent on 
the ore. 

8. It cannot be argued that there was some 
peculiarity in the composition of the ore of the 
mining company, or in the treatment of it, 
which resulte din the presence of ‘‘clayey gangue 
slimes" which absorbed an unusual amount of 
oil, and that this contributed to render it possible 
to produce the results of the patented process 
when more than the prescribed portion of one 
per cent of the oil on the ore was used. 

9. The use of petroleum products and pine 
oil, in excess of one per cent on the ore, does not 
constitute infringement. 


STATE DEPARTMENT DECLARES 
DOHENY ACTED IN GOOD FAITH 


The Department of State announced July 18 
that the statement which has appeared in the 
public press, intimating that in the opinion of 
the Department, E. L. Doheny, the oil operator, 
obtained his European passports in January, 
1919, from the Department under false pretenses, 
is erroneous. 

A misunderstanding grew out of an alleged 
interview which appeared from Halifax to the 
effect that Mr. Doheny and F. R. Kellogg were 
going abroad and expected to appear before the 
Peace C onference, and of despatches, attributed 
to the oil association, contradicting the Acting 
Secretary of State as to the reasons for the ie 
Inasmuch as the Acting Secretary of State had 
not understood that it was the intention of 
Messrs. Doheny and Kellogg to appear before 
the Peace Conference when their passports 
were granted, the matter was taken up by the 
Department of State through the American 
embassy at London, where Mr. Doheny was at 
the time. The statement then given ‘out by 
Mr. Doheny denying the Halifax interview and 
explaining just what were the purposes ‘of his 
European trip was accepted by the Acting 
Secretary of State. 

The department is entirely satisfied that there 
was no false pretense or lack of good faith on Mr. 
Doheny’s part in connection with the issuance 
of his passport. 
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SEE HOPE FOR DOMESTIC 
MANGANESE INDUSTRY 


Production and sales of domestic manganese 
ores continue light although from the reports of 
activities in various districts there is evidently 
a feeling on the part of certain operators that 
under favorable conditions of occurrence of ore 
and moderate freight rates, manganese can be 
produced in competition with foreign ores. 
There is reason to believe that this feeling is 
justified, and it is not unlikely that a limited 
production of domestic ores suitable for making 
80 per cent ferromanganese, and a larger pro- 
duction of lower grade ores that can be sweetened 
advantageously by the higher grades of foreign 
ores Wi i tpt from reports of 
mineral investigations of the Bureau of Mines. 


Bill of Lading Order 


In the matter of Bills of Lading the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued the 
following order: 

‘This case coming on for further considera- 
tion upon representations made to the Commis- 
sion by various parties to the record that many 
shippers have on hand considerable quantities 
of printed stocks of the forms of bills of lading 
now in current use; that the required discon- 
tinuance of the use of all such forms on August 
8, 1919, in compliance with the terms of the 
order entered in this case April 14, 1919, would 
entail considerable loss and hardship upon 
shippers having such printed stocks of the 
present forms of bills of lading; that the time 
intervening before the present effective date of 
the order, to wit, August 8, 1919, is inadequate 
in which to have printed such supplies of the 
prescribed form of bill of lading as will be 
sufficient for the general purposes of the shipping 
public, and it having been suggested to the Com- 
mission that this situation might be relieved and 
the use of old stocks continued until supplies of 
the same were exhausted by the Commission's 
approval of some form of endorsement to be 
printed or stamped upon the old printed stocks 
indicating that the bill of lading was subject to 
all the conditions of the form prescribed in our 
order of April 14, 1919; and the Commission 
disapproving the latter suggestion, yet desiring 
to mitigate the hardships of the situation so far 
as is practicable: 

It is ordered, That the effective date of the 
order heretofore entered in this case on the 14th 
day of April, 1919, be, and the same is hereby, 
postponed until September 8, 1919; but in all 
other respects, save that of the effective date, 
the said order of April 14, 1919, shall remain in 
full force and effect. 


John Forbes Perkins, treasurer of the Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Company, has announced his 
resignation from that company to become a 
partner with W. Cameron Forbes, formerly 
Governor General of the Philippines, with 


the export and import firm of J. M. Forbes & 
Company, of New York. 
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CONGRESS HESITATES TO START 
COAL INVESTIGATION NOW 


By GeorGce H. CusHING 


Congress is reluctant to attempt any inves- 
tigation of the coal situation at this time. A 
decided increase in the price of coal will be about 
the only cause which will stir into being a com- 
plete Congressional investigation. These de- 
ductions are based on the results of hearings 
before the Committee on Rules of the House of 
Representatives and on the general attitude of 
individual members of each House of Congress. 
The Senate has before it the Frelinghuysen 
resolution which provides for a coal investigation. 

The hearings before the Rules Committee 
were based on a resolution by Representative 
MacGregor, providing for an investigation of 
the anthracite situation, and a resolution by 
Representative Huddleston, alleging profiteering 
in coal. 

If there has been profiteering or other viola- 
tions of existing statutes, the committee takes 
the position that the matter can be handled 
best, for the present at least, by the Department 
of Justice. It also is of the opinion, apparently, 
that it is too late for an investigation to have any 
influence on the situation this winter, and it is 
believed that the committee is of the opinion 
that an investigation at this time would raise 
false hopes for lower prices and cause many to 
delay further the purchase of coal supplies. 
The principal facts presented to the committee 
were furnished by George H. Cushing, the 
managing director of the Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation. He discusses the hearing as follows: 

“The Committee on Rules is the sifting 
committee of the House. Its function is to 
determine whether a certain line of investigation 
is advisable and its report will, in a sense, govern 
the action of the steering committee of the 
House. It was, therefore, quite important that 
the members of this committee should under- 
stand the coal situation and that its questions 
should be answered definitely. 

“Mr. Huddleston appeared to explain the 
reasons for his bill. He declared he had made 
a study of the coal situation for months. _ He 
was convinced that prices had advanced sharply 
over what they were in war timés and that 
operators were profiteering. 

“He said that the cost of production had 
gone up about 45 per cent but that the sale 
price of coal had risen aboqut 150 per cent. 
This could only be due to an effective combi- 
nation among the coal people. He declared 
there was a nation-wide combination of coal 
operators coming to a focus in the National 
Coal Association which was now trying to get 
still more money for coal by scaring the people 
into buying coal in the middle of the summer 
through the use of nation-wide advertising. He 
accused the newspapers of selling out to the 
coal operators because the coal operators were 
spending money on advertising. He said that 


as a result there was a widespread conspiracy 
to gouge the public on their coal bills. 

““Mr. Huddleston declared he had laid the 
facts before Attorney General Palmer, who had 
ordered an investigation by the District At- 
torney, in Birmingham. He then had suggested 
to Mr. Palmer a nation-wide investigation by 
the Department of Justice. 

“At -the conclusion of Mr. Huddleston’s 
remarks I requested Chairman Campbell to 
allow me to be heard, at a later time, more 
extensively than I had been heard the week 
before. I explained that my previous remarks 
had been addressed to the MacGregor resolution 
which deals solely with the anthracite situation. 
If the committee cared to go into the entire 
coal matter, I would like to talk on the general 
coal situation. Mr. Campbell then appointed 
Thursday morning of this week at 10.30 a. m. 
for my further appearance. 

“T undertook to show that there was possible 
no such an effective combination of coal com- 
panies as Mr. Huddleston had declared existed. 
I said that if such a combination could be 
effected, even for a little time, it would very 
soon destroy itself by the very methods used to 
effect its control. 

“For example, I showed that there was 
enough coal in the ground so that if it could be 
consolidated into one seam of 51% feet in thick- 
ness, it would underlay a territory of 773,000 
square miles. Assigning a square mile of land 
to each mine—which is more than the average 
mine controls—there was room in the United 
States for 773,000 bituminous mines. At 
present there are only about 7,500 mines. 
Therefore, there is room in the United States for 
one hundred times as many mines as now exist. 

“T then showed that with less than 1 per cent 
of the territory actually under development an 
effective combination could not exist unless it 
could control the land which would support the 
remaining 99 per cent of the possible mines. 

“This additional land could not be controlled 
in any way except by purchase since Congress 
by the passage of the Elkins amendment to 
the interstate commerce act had made it obliga- 
tory that the railroads should put all mines in 
operation which wanted to produce coal. 

“TI then showed how impossible it was to 
control the land because the carrying charges— 
represented by interest on investment and taxes 
—would, when compounded, double the value 
of that land every six and a half years. These 
carrying charges could not be paid out of current 
production. If added to the value of the land, 
the land itself could not be used profitably 
when the time came for its development. 

“T indicated from this that an effective com- 
bination in neither anthracite or bituminous was 
possible. My further statement on that subject 
was substantially as follows: 
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“T submit for the information of the committee 
a calculation showing what it costs, in interest 
charges alone, to carry idle coal land under 
ownership but in reserve until it is needed. A 
supplementary statement explains the recent 
changes in the coal industry both as to the 
amount of land required to support a modern 
mine and as to the current selling prices on coal 
land. 

“This statement is submitted as a partial 
explanation of all current coal prices, but 
particularly as an explanation of the more than 
puzzling anthracite situation. 

“Speaking broadly, it must be apparent that 
as the need for coal grows, the value of coal 
remaining in the ground increases. 

“Also, as the production of coal increases 
—and hence as the exhaustion of the coal 
measures progresses—the value of the coal left 
in the ground increases. 

“Therefore, two influences are working simul- 
taneously to advance the price of the coal land 
available for development. This high price of 
coal land must, naturally, be reflected in the 
amount of money charged off from earnings to 
pay the carrying charges on that land. In the 
statement submitted I recite one case—which 
is but an example of the common practice— 
coming under my own intimate observation. 
The selling price of that land today is at least 
fifty times what it was fifteen years ago. 

“If land js owned and remains unproductive 
and if interest charges on the original invest- 
ment are paid and compounded and added to 
the original outlay, the value of that land, on 
that account alone, doubles itself about every 
eleven years. 

“County, State and Federal taxes have been 
estimated to amount to about 4 per cent of the 
current value of all listed and taxable coal land. 
If these taxes are paid and if the amounts are 
added to the 6 per cent interest paid on the 
original capital outlay, the annual fixed charge 
against the value of the property is 10 per cent. 
This means that the value of an idle piece of 
coal land doubles itself, due to interest and 
taxes paid, once in about every six and one-half 
years. 

“Tf, in addition to the regular taxes and 
regular interest charges, there is charged against 
the idle property the war taxes and the war 
rates on money, the value of a piece of coal- 
bearing land doubles itself even faster. 

“With those facts in mind, the whole anthra- 
cite coal situation becomes of peculiar and vital 
interest. It is idle to speculate what would 
have been the present status of the anthracite 
industry if the coal land had not been bought 
and controlled in major part by large interests. 
The fact is that most of that land was bought a 
long while ago. The first purchases, by some 
of the railroads, were made in 1871. A con- 
trolling percentage of the anthracite coal land 
was under control prior to 1890 or thereabouts. 

“‘In the main, this ownership has been divided 
between two groups. One group represents the 
railroads traversing the anthracite field. The 
other group comprises private individuals who 


have become the landlords of the independent 
operators. 

“It makes no difference how this land is 
held—whether by railroads or by private con- 
cerns. So long as it was bought and paid for, 
there must be charged against it the interest on 
the original investment, compounded, and the 
taxes, compounded, paid to the county, the 
state and the federal government. 

“However, these two groups have disposed of 
their payments in quite different ways. In 
the case of the railroads, the compound interest 
and taxes instead of being charged against the 
land and hence instead of reappearing in the 
capital account of the coal company itself as 
representing the correct value of the coa! in the 
ground, have been charged in major part against 
the revenue of the railroad company, which 
owned the coal company, and have been charged 
into a suspense account in so far as the coal 
company is concerned. 

“The private landlord, however, owned no 
railroad company which could absorb, con- 
veniently, the amounts paid as taxes and interest 
on money invested in the land. So he had to 
add these items to the value of his coal in the 
ground. 

“Because of these two methods of disposing 
of these charges we have, in the anthracite field 
today, two methods of accounting for the deple- 
tion of the coal land. The railroad company 
charges off to depletion account a modest sum— 
usually about 35 cents a ton. The private 
landlord, however, has to charge to his tenants 
a royalty which causes the extraction of his coal 
to return to him the original price of that land 
plus the accumulated and compounded interest 
and tax charges. 

“Since the railroads first began to buy an- 
thracite coal land, the value of that land has 
doubled itself about seven and one-half times. 
Thus, if the original purchase price of the coal 
was so little as 10 cents a ton in the ground, the 
present value of the coal in the ground is easily 
figured. 

“The great situation in the anthracite field 
is that the railroad coal companies get their 
coal from themselves at one price per ton in the 
ground—quite fictitious it is true, but still 
what they have to pay. The independent 
operators get their coal—on royalty—from the 
private landlord at a much higher price. 

“TI do not say there is any present intention 
on the part of the railroad coal companies to 
use this aie antage to destroy their independent 
competitors. Nor do I impute any other vicious 
motives or intentions to the railroad coal com- 
panies in the anthracite field. But it is apparent 
on the face of the returns that the railroad 
companies have the independent companies in a 
position where they can smother them at will. 
They can wipe out their competition over night 
by doing nothing more than announce that in 
future they propose to take full advantage of 
the difference between their cost of coal in the 
ground and that of their competitors. 

‘This is not said in any criticism of the 
railroad coal companies. It is merely an ex- 
planation of the exact situation in the anthracite 
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field. It is a vital public question for several 
reasons. In the beginning the railroad coal 
companies had the option of controlling the 
coal land or of having their potential competi- 
tion control them and their solvency. They 
decided in favor of the former. They bought 
the land. Having bought it, these silent in- 
fluences of compound interest charges and com- 
pound taxes began to play their inevitable part. 
Because that accumulation of charges now 
amounts to a great public burden on current 
production, it raises one of the most interesting 
public questions in America to ask, merely: 
“What policy shall we adopt touching our 
natural resources and our public lands? 

“The railroad anthracite coal companies 
adopted one policy—they tought and held the 
land—and we are now facing the inevitable 
consequences that the current users of coal are 
carrying, in the price paid for their coal, the 
burden of the accumulated interest charges and 
taxes. 

“There has been proposed no alternative 
method which controls the natural resources 
without imposing an impossible burden upon 
future generations. That, then, is the true 
essence of the anthracite situation. It is noth- 
ing more than the logical outcome of an interest- 
ing experiment in one form of control of a natural 
resource when that experiment has been con- 
tinued in for 48 years. 

“An interesting fact in the bituminous coal 
field is: As individual companies grow and as 
single mines require more and more land to 
sustain them through the natural life of their 
modern plant, the ownership of bituminous 
coal land is coming to represent larger and 
larger acreages. That is, we are beginning in 
bituminous what is a fact in anthracite. We 
are going to face, therefore, the same question 
in bituminous before another generation has 
passed. 

‘Answering the question of the chairman, I 
said that there was no such thing today as 
uniformity of coal prices. This is indicated by 
the fact that within the last month I have seen 
quotations of prices on similar grades of coal 
ranging all the way from $1.15 to $4.00 a ton at 
the mines. 

“T showed that the high prices were on the 
domestic sizes; the low prices were on the steam 
sizes. I explained the reason for that in this 
way. 

“A car of coal goes to Buffalo consigned to 
one retail dealer who for some reason or another 
is unable to accept it. If the car stands on the 
track it accumulates the demurrage charges 
assessed by the Railroad Administration. 

“Tf an attempt is made to move it on to some 
other retail dealer, the Railroad Administration 
not only adds a reconsigning charge to the ac- 
cumulated demurrage but insists that the move- 
ment shall be at the local class rate. 

“In Buffalo they have a switching charge 
which amounts to $1.40 a ton. 

“In some places they charge a rate as high 
as five cents a mile, whereas the ordinary 
through rate is one-half a cent a mile. These 
charges, which have to be paid by the house- 


holder, do not enrich the coal men. They 
simply measure the extortion of the Railroad 
Administration. These things explain the high 
prices in some places charged for coal sold at 
ret tail. 

“On steam coal, however, these charges work 
exactly the opposite way. Steam coal is moved 
in large quantities to specific users. When they 
reject it—or announce that they are “out of the 
market’’—there are no consumers beyond who 
can take that large quantity of coal. The 
demurrage charges and the reconsigning charges 
are then used to break the price which the steam 
user pays ultimately for the coal. This coal 
is, therefore, sold at a loss. This loss has to 
be made up by the higher prices charged to the 
retail dealers, and hence to the householder. 

‘As showing how these low prices are forced 
on steam coal, I called attention to the fact 
that there is an organization of purchasing 
agents at Chicago, Detroit and elsewhere. By 
allowing coal to accumulate unsold and subject 
to these extortionate charges they may break 
the price to their advantage. 

‘Answering questions about the profit that 
was supposed to be made by the coal trade I 
called attention to the fact that the cost of 
production to the independent anthracite opera- 
tors for the month of April, a typical month, 
was $5,309. This was exclusive of capital 
charges, overhead and selling expense. The 
average realization was $5.02. This netted the 
independent anthracite operators a loss of 28.9c 
a ton. This, I said, had been typical of the 
anthracite situation since the armistice was 
signed in November. 

“Speaking about bituminous, I said the figures 
on cost were not so readily available nor so 
easily expressed. I told, however, of bituminous 
companies which had spent their money for 
extension of mine development at the insistence 
of the Fuel Administration and having disposed 
of their ready cash, had borrowed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to pay their taxes last fall. 
Within six weeks after they had so obligated 
themselves, the armistice was signed and the 
market went to pieces. Since then the bitumin- 
ous operators had been struggling to collect 
enough money to repay the banks what had 
been loaned for the payment of taxes. 

“T told of one mine which, while operating five 
days a week, had a cost of between $1.65 and 
$1.70 a ton. It had dropped down in working 
time to two and a half or three days a week in 
consequence of which the costs had risen to 
$2.35 a ton. This also was typical. 

“T told of another company which in the late 
months of the war had lost unmarried miners 
who lived in boarding houses to the army and 
had replaced them with married men who must 
have individual homes. In consequence, it had 
spent between $750,000 and a million dollars 
for housing, which housing was unproductive 
of revenue and a dead loss when the mine was 
worked out. 

“IT made the statement that the operators 
were not making money when their war taxes 
were taken into account, but on the contrary 
were losing money as was illustrated by one 
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fact which came under my notice. The owner 
of a mine which had 800 acres of 7-foot coal and 
a thousand tons a day of production had offered 
to give this mine to a member of our association 
if he would operate it and assume the taxes 
upon it. 

“There was quite a great deal more of detailed 
information of this kind but at the conclusion 
I put into the record a statement which I had 
prepared giving my statistical data bearing on 
the coal question today which will be found 
immediately subjoined.”’ 


CHROME MINES HERE PARALYZED 
QUEBEC KEEPS UP PRODUCTION 


Practically no domestic chrome ore is being 
mined at present, and what shipments are made 
come from accumulations at mines and rail- 
roads of which there is probably a considerable 
tonnage yet available. 

Chrome ore is being produced in fairly large 
quantities in the Black Lake district, Quebec, 
Canada. There are three companies operating 
in the district, namely: 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., The Black Lake Asbestos 
and Chrome Co., and J. V. Belanger. The 
Belanger property is not producing ore at pres- 
ent, but work will probably be resumed shortly. 

The ore bodies are of fair size and have been 
proven over a considerable area, and to several 
hundred feet in depth. Owing to difficulties 
experiencedsin maintaining the walls of the open 
cuts all the ore now mined is obtained from 
underground work, which while more expensive 
is more satisfactory from the operating stand- 
point. 

There is but one mill, that of the Mutual 
Chemical Co., operating in the district which 
has a capacity of 100 tons of concentrates per 
24 hours. The ore averages 15 per cent and 
better of chromic oxide. The recovery is 80 
per cent and the concentrates average 50 per 
cent and better of Cr.O3. 

There was imported from this district, during 
May, 870 long tons of 50 per cent chromic oxide. 
No other ores were received during the month; 
the imports, therefore, showed a decrease of 
about 300 tons.—Excerpt from reports of 
mineral investigations of the Bureau of Mines. 


Lead Situation 

The current rate of lead production is esti- 
mated at 430,000 short tons annually, a slight 
decrease from the rate during recent months. 
Southeast. Missouri is operating at about 70 
per cent capacity. The strike at Park City, 
Utah, continued as also the controversy as to 
hours, wages, and recognition of the union in 
the Coeur d’Alene district which threatens 
serious future difficulties. The lead smelter 
production of Colorado is about normal. The 
Chihuahua smelter is closed down.—Excerpt 
from reports of mineral investigations of the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Horace F. Lunt, has been appointed Commis- 


sioner of Mines for Colorado, succeeding Fred 
Carroll, who recently resigned. 


the Mutual Chemical, 
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LABOR TROUBLES HARASS 
PRODUCERS OF COPPER 


Both producers and consumers of copper ore 
are having labor troubles. This combination of 
circumstances bids fair to create a crisis in the 
industry. Reports from Butte and other dis- 
tricts show that trouble is expected. 

The Mammoth Smelter at Kenneth, Cal., 
shut down in May because of labor difficulties. 

The Bisbee, Arizona, section is slowly finding 
the skilled help of which a shortage was reported 
in May. 

In the northern Michigan copper district 
during May, large numbers of men were dis- 
charged or quit and took positions with auto- 
mobile concerns in Detroit, so that at present, 
when the copper companies are increasing their 
output on account of favorable copper prices, 
they find themselves short of men, and facing a 
difficult labor situation after July 1, when their 
labor contracts expire. 

The Coeur d’Alene operators are hoping that 
the recent advance in wages will alleviate to 
some extent the serious labor shortage existing 
there, which has been so large a factor in ac- 
counting for the decreased output of the district. 
The labor unions have agitated for a closed shop 
and it appears that industrial peace is threatened. 
A federal mediator is investigating the situation. 

The Park City district, Utah, has witnessed a 
modification of the extreme demands of the 
miners in their recent strike. Instead of a 
six-hour day and an increase of $1 per day, they 
now ask an eight-hour day anda 75 cent increase. 

At Grass Valley, Cal., a strike was called on 
June 13, and in combination with the scarcity 
of labor makes the situation anything but 
bright. Labor scarcity is attributed to the 
wages paid by the gold mining companies, for 
underground work, which are very little above 
that for surface work of other nature, such as 
highways and construction. .. 

Northern Ontario’s silver district is finding its 
labor troubles clearing. With the high price of 
silver and the high wages paid, the miners have 
little desire to strike. 

Labor unrest in European countries is seri- 
ously affecting mining and the allied industries. 
England in particular seems to be affected by 
strike demands. Italy has a surplus of labor, 
but is hampered by serious strikes; while in 
France considerable agitation has centered 
around the eight-hour day law.—Excerpt from 
reports of mineral investigations of the Bureau 
of Mines. 


Tin Ore Restrictions Removed 

The War Trade Board Section of the Depart- 
ment of State announced that on or after July 
14, 1919, all shipments of tin ore and tin con- 
centrates may be imported under the authority 
of General Import License PBF-37, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity of securing individual import 
licenses to cover importations of these com- 
modities. 
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NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


At this writing, July 29, there have been in- 
troduced in the House and Senate 10,588 bills. 
The time of the Senate has been largely taken 
up in the discussion of the League of Nations, 
and both Houses have given much time to the 
large appropriation bills. No legislation of 
importance to the mining industry has received 
final action. The Smoot Leasing Bill, S. 1269, is 
still with the Senate Committe on Public Lands 
S. 1729, which permits minors over 18 years 
of age to make homestead or other public land 
entries, was reported to the Senate July 14, 
but no further action has been taken. The 
Soldiers’ Land Bill is still before the House 
Public Lands Committee; numerous hearings 
have been held upon the Mondell Bill and it is 
expected that the committee, will favorably 
report this bill at a very early date. Tariff 
matters are engrossing the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and hearings have been held 
on tungsten, zinc, magnesite, potash, graphite, 
and chemicals. Further traiff hearings before 
the committee have been postponed until after 
September 1, when arrangements are being 
made to hear manganese, antimony, molybdenum 
and pyrites. The committee has reported 
separate bills to the House covering potash, 
magnesite, tungsten, chemicals and dye stuffs, 
and it is expected that early action will be taken 
upon these. Hearings have been in progress 
before the Committee on Education and Labor 
in regard to the bill for the establishment of a 
permanent employment bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The bill met with strenu- 
ous opposition in committee. Hearings have 
closed and it is expected that the committee 
will shortly take action upon the bill. The bill 
for the suspension of the requirements for annual 
assessment work on mining claims is before the 
House Mines and Mining Committee. Hearings 
have been held, and it is expected that the com- 
mittee will favorably report the bill to the House 
at an early date. The Esch Water Pawer Bill, 
H. R. 3184, has passed the House of Represen- 
tatives and is now in the hands of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. Senator Jones of 
Washington, who is chairman of this committee, 
has been out of the city for the past month but 
is expected to return August 1, when very early 
action upon the bill is promised. It is expected 
that this bill will very shortly become a law. 

Other bills which have been reviewed in previ- 
ous issues of the journal, such as the calling of 
a National Conference of Labor and Capital, 
transferring the Interior Department to a 
western state, creating a Department of Public 
Works, etc., are still in the hands of committees, 
no action having been taken upon them. The 
following bills of interest to the mining industry 
have been introduced: 


Tariff 


H. R. 7737: Introduced by Mr. Osborn, 
placing a tariff of 2 cents per pou ind upon beans, 
and 25 cents per bushel upon lentils. 


ra go R. 7548: Introduced by Mr. 
Taylor. The bill provides a tariff of 40 cents 
per pound upon metallic molybdenum contained 
in crude molybdenum ores and concentrates. 
Upon all compounds containing molybdenum 
not specifically provided for in the bill, 70 cents 
per pound of molybdenum contained is pro- 
vided. This latter class includes high-speed 
molybdenum steel and all alloys containing 
molybdenum. 


Barytes—H. R. 7658: Introduced by Mr. 
Rhodes, providing for a tariff on all crude or 
manufactured barytes of $10 per ton, on all 
manufactured barytes or barium sulphate a duty 
of $15 per ton, and on barium carbonate a duty 
of $20 perton. A duty of $20 per ton on barium 
sulphate and $20, on each and every other 
barium compound. The bill shall go into effect 
30 days after the date of its passage. 


Wheat—H. R. 7122: Introduced by Mr. Young: 
The bill provides for the repeal of certain sections 
of the Tariff Act, and specifically provides for a 
tariff of 10 cents per bushel on wheat and 45 
cents per barrel on flour and other wheat _pro- 
ductions. It also provides for a duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem potatoes. 


Antimony—H. R. 7193: Introduced by Mr. 
McGlennon: The bill provides that upon the 
passage of the Act, in addition to duties pro- 
vided for in the Tariff Act of October 3, 1917, 
there shall be levied a special duty of 10 cents 
per pound upon antim« my salts and antimony 
sulphuret. The words ‘antimony sulphuret” 
apply to all mixtures or connpoun containing 
precipitated antimony sulphide, precipitated 
antimony _ trisulphide, precipitated antimony 
pentasulphide, precipitated antimony oxy- 
sulphide. 


Dye Stuff—H. R. 6495: Introduced by Mr. 
Longworth: Regulating the importation of coal 
tar products by providing for an import tax 
upon certain chemicals, and defining those 
which may be imported without such import 
tax. This bill is substantially the same as H. R. 
2706 introduced by Mr. Longworth and re- 
viewed in the July issue of the Journal. 
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Glass Ware—H. R. 7785: Introduced by Mr. 
Bacharach and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, provides a duty upon glass- 
wares and porcelain wares, laboratory ap- 
paratus, etc., of 60 perc ent ad valorem; upon 
all other kinds of optical glass 45 per cent ad 

valorem; upon surgical and dental instruments 
60 per cent ad valorem. 


Coal 

S. Res. 126: Introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen 
This resolution provides that the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce or subcommittee thereof 
be instructed to make inquiry into the causes 
which have | rought about the enormous increase 
in the market price of coal, and to that end to 
obtain full data regarding freight rates, wages, 
profits and other matters bearing upon the 
question under consideration, with a view to 
deternining who or what may be responsible 
for such increase in price, whether due to econo- 
mic causes, or whether due to manipulation or 
profiteering on the part of the miners, shippers, 
or dealers in coal. The committee is to report 
its findings to the Senate, with such recom- 
mendations as may be pertinent and advisable 
with a view to either Congressional cr Executive 
action in order that existing conditions may be 
remedied. 


H. Res. 183: Introduced by Mr. Huddleston, 
authorizing the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to appoint a committee of five Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, who shall be charged 
with the duty to ascertain and report as to the 
origin, method and financiering of the propa- 
ganda which is said to now ke carried on for the 
purpose of frightening consumers into the 
purchase of coal at present prices under the 
threat of a coal shortage and higher prices, such 
propaganda including representations of a 
shortage in labor, shortage in transportation 
facilities, and increased cost of production, etc. 
The committee is authorized to investigate as 
to the cause for the decrease in production of 
bituminous and anthracite coal during the pres- 
ent year, and whether such decrease in produc- 
tion is due in any measure to combinations 
among operators, controllers cr owners of coal 
mines or sales agents or dealers in coal. They 
are authorized to investigate and find out 
whether the high prices being charged for coal 
are justifiable and to what extent such prices 
are affected by agreements or combinations 
arrong owners or operators of coal mines; to 
find out whether there is a shortage in coal and 
what may be done to avert same; to ascertain 
whether there is a combination or agreement, 
express or tacit, among the owners or operators 
of coal mines or agents or dealers in coal which 
affects the production, transportation or sale of 
coal. 


H. R. 6990: Introduced by Mr. Langley. 
To establish a mine rescue station and an experi- 
ment station for analyzing and testing coals, 
lignite and mineral substances at or near Jenkins, 
Kentucky. $50,000 is appropriated for the 
necessary buildings and equipment, etc. 
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H. R. 7006: Introduced by}Mr. Huddleston. 
The bill provides that by reason of the recent 
existence of a state of war, and in order to secure 
an adequate supply of fuel at a reasonable price 
and to facilitate the movement of fuel to prevent 
scarcity, that the output of coal shall be regu- 
lated in the following manner: It shall be un- 
lawful for any person not a retail dealer, actually 
delivering coal from yards, to sell directly or 
indirectly coal or coke in quantities in excess of 
15 tons, at the maximum price which may 
have been fixed thereon by the President. It 
shall be unlawful for any producer of coal or 
coke, other than a retail dealer actually deliver- 
ing same from yards, to refuse to sell or deliver 
coal or coke for the maximum price so fixed 
by the President. It shall be unlawful for any 
person to wilfully fail to operate his mine to its 
full capacity, when its product may be sold at 
the maximum price, or to unreasonably dis- 
criminate among persons who may desire to 
purchase same, or to agree with any person in 
any way to limit the output of a coal mine, to 
fix a price on coal, or to limit in any way the 
production, distribution, transportation or sale 
of coal. The act shall cease to be in effect at the 
expiration of five years from the date of termina- 
tion of the war between United States and 
Germany. A fine of $10,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than five years, or both, is provided 
for the violation of the provisions of the Act. 


H. R. 7196: Introduced by Mr. Huddleston. 
This till is exactly the same as H. R. 7006 
introduced by Mr. Huddleston July 8. 


Leasing 


Oil—H. R. 7635: Introduced by Mr. Osborn, 
authorizing exploration for and disposition of 
oil and gas. The Bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Interior to issue to any qualified applicant 
a prospector’s permit which shall give the ex- 
clusive right to prospect for oil or gas not to 
exceed 640 acres of public land. <A cash pay- 
ment of 25 cents per acres must accompany 
“ach application for a prospector’s permit. 
No permit shall be granted upon land within 3 
miles of land covered by an existing prospector's 
permit, or within 3 miles of land that had been 
included in another prospector’s permit, until 
6 months after its cancellation. 

No permit shall be granted within 114 miles 
of a well producing oil or gas. The permittee is 
obliged to within one year drill to a depth of 
not less than 500 feet and at the end of the year 
upon payment of 10 cents per acre he shall be 
granted the exclusive right to prospect the land in- 
cluded in the permit for another year. During 
the second year, the permittee must drill a well 
or wells aggregating in depth not less than 1,500 
feet, and thereafter he shall have the exclusive 
right to prospect from year to year upon the ad- 
vance payment of 10 cents per acre for the land 
included in the permit. The bill provides for the 
payment of one-eighth royalty, the terms of the 
lease not requiring the payment of any cash 
rental. The same rules apply to persons or 


associations holding stock in oil companies, as 
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obtain in the oil provisions of the Oil Leasing 
Bill which is now before Congress. 


Public Lands 


Mining Schools—S. 2217: Introduced by Mr. 
Smoot. The bill provides that out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands there shall 
be appropriated the sum of $5,000 for the 
fiscal year beginning June 1, 1912; $10,000 
for the year beginning June 1, 1913; $15,000 
for the year beginning June 1, 1914; $20,000 
for the year beginning June 1, 1915; $25,000 
for the year beginning June 1, 1916; and $25,000 
for each succeeding year, to each state and 
territory in the United States for the establish- 
ment and maintenance under the control of 
the Secretary of Interior, of a school or depart- 
ment of instruction = mines and mining. 
Those states already having schools of mines 
etc., will receive the appropriation the same as 
those states which shall establish schools under 
the provisions of the Act. If there are two 
schools of mines in the state, the money shall be 
equally divided between such schools or depart- 
ments. In the évent that the state has no school 
of mines, a Department of Mines and Mining 
shall be established in connection with an agri- 
cultural college. In cases where there is no 
agricultural college, nor a school of mines, the 
Secretary of the Interior is empowered to desig- 
nate some other institution controlled by the 
state or territory in connection with which the 
school of mines and mining shall be established. 
The money may be spent only for instruction, 
research, and experiments in mining, mining 
machinery, mining engineering, ore treatment, 
metallurgy, assaying, and chemistry, so far as 
these sciences relate to minerals and mining. 
They are to go thoroughly into the business of 
producing gold, silver, coal and other minerals, 
oil, gas and also concentrating, smelting, refining 
and marketing. They are especially to study 
the prevention of explosions and fires and other 
dangerous incidents. The bill carries certain 
regulations such as the annual reports and pen- 
alties for failure to faithfully carry out the 
regulations of the bill. 


Land Set ement—S. 2204: Introduced by Mr. 
Sheppard. Providing for a federal land settle- 
ment and homestead commission. The bill 
authorizes the Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture 
and Labor to study the question of land settle- 
ment in the United States. The commission 
shall complete its labors and make final report to 
Congress within one year from the date of the 
passage of the bill. They shall particularly ascer- 
tain the methods and results of unregulated pri- 
vate settlement: need for more favorable financial 
terms of purchase by tenants and others desiring 
to become home owners; the feasibility and value 
of adopting in this country some of the land 
settlement and home-loan policies of other 
countries; feasibility and value of cooperation 
between state and federal authorities in aiding 
the people to acquire homes; and for the creation 
of settlements in which community as well as 
individual needs are cared for; methods of regu- 


lating land speculation, of preventing concentra- 
tion of land ownership, and kindred evils. 


Withdrawais—H. R. 6993: Introduced by Mr. 
Hernandez. This bill makes available for entry 
temporarily withdrawn lands in New Mexico 
which are specifically described and makes them 
available for location oy non-metalliferous min- 
erals, including oil and gas, but excluding coal. 
In the case where patents have been issued upon 
any of the lands prior to their full restoration from 
Executive orders, based upon locations for metal- 
liferous minerals, all coal in such lands shall be 
reserved to the United States. All non-metal- 
liferous minerals located prior to the taking 
effect of the Act, which would be in force except 
for previous withdrawals, are allowed the same 
force and — as if such Executive order had 
not been issued, but the patent thereon shall be 
granted with the reservation of coal as above 
specified. 


Coal—H. R. 186: Introduced by Mr. Taylor. 
The bill directs and authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to patent lands of the United States 
classified as coal lands, within any State or 
Territory, to any city or incorporated town 
therein as a source of coal supply for the use 
of such city or town and for the use of the 
inhabitants and industries thereof. Each patent 
is to include not to exceed 640 acres for each 
city and 160 acres foreach town. The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to make rules and 
regulations concerning the development of the 
coal, the prevention of assignment or transfer 
of the land, prevention of waste, and the securing 
of annual reports as to the mining and disposal 
of the coal mined under the patent. If any 
such town or city, to which coal lands shall be 
patented under the act, shall wilfully neglect to 
perform any of the conditions of the patent, the 
lant — to such city or town may revert 
to the Government of the United States. 


Monroe Doctrine 


H. J. Res. 143: Introduced by Mr. Mac- 
Gregor. Defining the Monroe Doctrine as fol- 
lows: 

First. That the American continents, by the 
free and independent position which they have 
assumed and do maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subject for future colonization 
by any European or other power; and the United 
States will consider any attempt on their part 
to extend the monarchical system of government 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to its peace and safety. 

Second. That hereafter no territory on the 
American continents shall be regarded as sub- 
ject to transfer to any European or other foreign 
power (General Grant's addition to Monroe 
Doctrine, message May 31, 1870). 

Third. That with the existing colonies or 
dependencies of an European power the United 
States has not interfered, save on just principles, 
and henceforth will not interfere except on the 
same principles. 

Fourth. That with the internal affairs of any 
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foreign state, except when the rights of its own 
citizens are involved, the United States has no 
concern, desiring peace, friendship, profitable 
trade with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none. 

Fifth. That any interposition by an European 
or other power for the purpose of oppressing or 
in any other manner controlling either the des- 
tinies of those republican governments of the 
Western Hemisphere which have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence the United States, on great considera- 
tion and on just principles, has acknowledged; 
or the destinies of such other republican govern- 
ments in any part of the world which the United 
States has been or may become instrumental in 
establishing, cannot be viewed in any light but 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. 

Section 2. That this resolution shall take effect 
immediately. 


Reduction in Railroad Rates for 
Conventions, Etc. 


H. R. 7348: Introduced by Mr. Black. The 
bill authorizes the Director General of Railroads 
to grant reduced rates over rairoads under 
federal control, of one and one-third fare for round 
trip to passengers attending conventions, meet- 
ings, or congresses of religious, charitable and 
other organizations or associations. 


* Export 


H. R. 7204: Introduced by Mr. Dyer. The 
bill provides that any number of persons not 
less than three, the majority of whom are citizens 
of the United States, desiring to become in- 
corporated for the purpose of foreign trade, 
shall subscribe and acknowledge articles of 
incorporation which must contain the name of 
the corporation, which shall end with the legend 

‘Federal Inc., U. S. A.,” shall be filed with the 
Secretary of Commerce and shall make annually 
a statement of its financial condition and file 
same with the Secretary of Commerce. Section 
68 provides that corporations created under 
this act shall be exempt of any federal tax of 
any nature whatever, except the fees for filing 
the articles of incorporation and such other fees 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce under the provisions of the Act. 


Public Improvements 


H. R. 7009: Introduced by Mr. Sherwood. 
The bill provides that when any state, territory, 
county, township, district or municipality shall 
deem it necessary to make any public improve- 
ment, it may deposit with the Secretary of the 
Treasury a noninterest bearing 25 year bond in 
any amount up to but not to exceed one-half of 
the assessed valuation of the real property ex- 


-clusive of improvements thereon. Upon com- 


pliance with the foregoing, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall have engraved and_ printed 
Treasury notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, 
$10, $20, $25, $50, $100, and $500 each, which 
shall be full legal tender for all debts, public 


and private, debts and dues of and due the 
United States to the face value of such bond or 
bonds, and to deliver to such state, territory, 
county, etc., 99 per cent of such notes and retain 
1 per cent for expense of labor, material, en- 
graving, etc. Communities depositing such 
bonds in accordance with this Act are required 
to return to Secretary of the Treasury the prin- 
cipal of such bonds in legal tender Treasury notes, 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum from the 
date of issue until such bonds have been paid 
in full. 


Labor 
Housing and Living Conditions—H. R. 7014: 
Introduced by Mr. Tinkham. The bill 
creates in the Department of Labor a 
Director of Housing and Living Conditions for 


.the purpose of increasing the productive capacity 


and well-being of workers and for promoting 
good citizenship. It authorizes the Labor 
Department through the director to investigate 
the housing and living conditions of the industrial 
population, to conduct research and experi- 
mentation looking toward the provision and 
publication of such information as will make 
economically practicable the elimination of 
slums, the improvement of living conditions, the 
reduction in the cost of dwellings, the financing 
of home-building operations, the assisting of com- 
munities during the present housing shortage in 
making available to the utmost extent all exist- 
ing housing facilities, and to serve as a clearing 
house of information on housing and living 
conditions. This bill is practically a continua- 
tion of the U. S. Housing Corporation of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. All collection 
of plans, books, pamphlets,  Hemeaets, and other 
material gathered by the U. S. Housing Corpora- 
tion are to be transferred to this bureau. A 
director of the Bureau of Housing and Living 
Conditions is appointed with a salary of $6,000 
per year, and an assistant direc tor with a salary 
of $3,000 per year. $250,000 is appropriated 
for the carrying out of the purposes of the Act. 


Experimental Projects—H. R. 6904: Intro- 
duced by Mr. Mason. This bill appro- 
priates $800,000,000, to be expended by 
the Secretary of the Interior under the 
direction of the President, and provides for 
the employment of demobilized soldiers, sailors, 
etc. The bill is very similar to the bills intro- 
duced by Mr. Kelly, previously reviewed in the 
JOURNAL, and prov ides fot post roads, an ex- 
perimental farm, mine and water power de- 
velopment. The bill provides also for the mak- 
ing of loans, in this instance, not to exceed 
$800, at any one time, and providing rules and 
regulations for the carrying out of the Act. 
This bill, however, provides for no board as do 
the Kelly bills, the work coming directly under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Soldiers’ Land Bill—H. R. 7004: Introduced 
by Mr. Kelly. The purpose of the bill 
is to provide employment and rural homes 
for discharged soldiers and_ sailors and is 
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similar to the bill introduced by him, H. 
R. 5993, a résumé of which is found in the July 
issue of this publication. It differs, however, 
in the fact that it appropriates $500,000,000 and 
shall be known as the ‘Soldiers’ Land Bill.’’ The 
bill discussed last month vests the power in the 
President of the United States. This bill is 
controlled by a board consisting of the Secretaries 
of Interior, Agriculture and Labor, which board 
shall act under the general supervision of the 
President and through a director who shall be 
known as the Director of ‘‘ National Soldier 
Settlement,’ who shall hold office for an indefinite 
period under the Civil Service statutes and 
receive a salary of $7,500 per year. The bill 
provides for the organization of a United States 
Construction Service and defines the standards 
of labor for the Construction Service, basing the 
working day at not to exceed eight hours and 
defines overtime at a wage of 50 per cent in- 
crease of the hourly wage. The board is author- 
ized to make all rules and regulations for the 
safety of the workers and for just and reasonable 
compensation to any worker who may be injured 
or killed, a system of workers’ insurance, etc. 
It has also the post roads provision; provides 
for the experiental farm, the experimental mine, 
coal and mineral, t operations, and 
water power development. 


Alaska 


S. 2502: Introduced by Mr. New, amending 
the Act of March 12, 1914, authorizing the 
President to locate, construct, and operate rail- 
roads in Alaska, by providing that in order to 
complete the railroad on or before December 31, 
1922, between Seward and Fairbanks, the addi- 
tional sum of $17,000,000 is appropriated to be 
immediately and continuously available until! 
expended. 


Industrial Relations 


National Conference Labor and Capital—H. R. 
Res. 152: Introduced by Mr. Britten. The 
bill authorizes and directs the President to 
call a national conference at a place to be desig- 
nated by him, and to be composed of persons 
selected by various industrial assgciaion, asso- 
ciations of commerce, banking associations, and 
labor organizations from all parts of the United 
States, and such other persons as the President 
may name, equally divided among leading repre- 
sentatives of labor and capital. The duty of the 
conference shall be to consider, with a view to the 
permanent solution of the industrial situation, 
such problems as may be presented to it relating 
to permanent relations of capital, labor, indus- 
trial management, adjustment of wages, settle- 
ment of industrial disputes, promoting improved 
conditions, etc. The conference shall consider 
the question of state and national legislation 
which may be practicable and feasible, looking 
toward the beneficial conduct of the nation’s 
industries and the promotion of the welfare of its 
citizens. 


Annual Assessment Work 


S. J. Res. 64: Introduced by Mr. Smith of 
Arizona. To suspend the requirements of annual 
assessment work on mining claims during the 
year 1919. This bill is identical with previous 
bills introduced for this purpose. 


S. J. Res. 65: Introduced by Mr. Smith of 
Arizona. This bill specifically relieves soldiers 
and sailors, who are serving with the army during 
the war with Germany, from payment or doing 
annual assessment work on their claims. The 
same rules as to the filing of notice obtain in this 
bill as in the bills previously reviewed. 


Seat of Government 


H. R. 7114: Introduced by Mr. Campbell. 
The Act provides that upon the passage of the 
bill it shall be unlawful for the President of the 
United States, during the term of his office, to 
absent himself from the territorial jurisdiction of 
the United States, or to perform the duties of his 
office at any other place than at the seat of 
government. 


Trade Relations 


H. R. 7753: Introduced by Mr. Smith of 
Michigan, repealing the Act to promote recipro- 
cal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada. 
Upon passage of the bill, the Act of July 26, 1911, 
will be void. 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Exempting Labor Organizations—H. R. 7784: 
Introduced by Mr. Barbour and _ referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. This 
hill amends Section 6 of the Act of October 
15, 1914, entitled “An Act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,’ by providing that the labor of 
human beings is not a commodity or article of 
commerce, and that nothing contained in the 
antitrust laws shall be construed to forbid the 
existence and operation of labor, agricultural or 
horticultural organizations, etc., instituted for 
the purposes of mutal help and that pay an- 
nually no greater dividends on stock or mem- 
bership capital investment than 8 per centum; 
nor shall such organizations, or the members 
thereof be construed as illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade. Associations 
with or without capital stock, of farmers, 
horticulturists, planters, ranchmen, etc., en- 
gaged in making collective sales for their mem- 
bers or shareholders, are not combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade. Contracts, 
agreements, arrangements or combinations made 
by such associations or the members in making 
such collective sales and prescribing the terms 
and conditions thereof, are not combinations in 
restraint of trade, nor are they combinations or 
conspiracies to monopolize any part of trade or 
commerce. 
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H. R. 7783: Introduced by Mr. Hersman and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
This bill is identical with the bill introduced by 
Mr. Barbour, reviewed in these columns. 


Leasing 


Non-metalliferous Minerals—S. 2618: Intro- 
duced by Mr. Lenroot and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This till provides that 
all entries hereafter initiated under the non- 
mineral land laws of the United States, 
shall constitute only rights in the land 
covered thereby, exclusive of the  non- 
metalliferous mineral deposits reserving to the 
United States the right to prospect and mine 
such minerals, and to use so much of the 
surface of the land as may be necessary therefor. 
The expression ‘“‘nonmetalliferous minerals’’ as 
used in the Act, includes oil, oil shale, gas, coal, 
phosphate, sodiums, salt, potassium, and asphalt. 
The nonmetalliferous entryman is allowed to 
develop and produce on his own land, any non- 
metalliferous minerals, unless same are leased 
to another under applicable laws and thereafter 
tray develop, produce and use the same on his 
own land, provided he shall not interfere with 
the permittee. 


Coal—S, 2620: Introduced by Mr. Lenroot and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
The bill provides for the leasing of coal lands 
including lignite owhed by the United States, 
outside of Alaska. The Secretary of Interior is 
authorized to issue a prospecting permit to any 
citizen of the United States above the age of 
21 years, which shall give the permittee the 
exclusive right for a period not to exceed two 
years to prospect for coal upon not to exceed 
2560 acres, and upon conditions that the per- 
mittee will begin prospecting by drilling or 
otherwise, within 6 months from the date of the 
permit and continue prospecting diligently. 
The Secretary of Interior if he shall find that 
the permittee has exercised diligently in pros- 
pecting, has the power to extend the permit for 
further periods from time to time of not exceed- 
ing One year at any onetime. Upon establishing 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Interior 
that valuable deposits of coal have been dis- 
covered, the permittee shall be given a prefer- 
ence right to lease the coal deposits at the rate 
of royalty and rentals provided in the bill. 
The Secretary of Interior is authorized to divide 
the land into leasing tracts of 40 acres, and to 
fix a rental per acre to be paid for any such 
leasing tract and thereafter by advertisement 
invite competitive sealed bids as to royalty for 
the leasing of same, subject to such fixed rental 
per acre. Upon receiving bids, the Secretary of 
Interior may award the lease to the highest 
responsible bidder or may reject any or all of 
the bids. If he rejects all bids or no bids were 
made, he may at a later time offer such leasing 
tracts to competitive bidding and may there- 
after lease such tracts to any qualified lessee 
for the highest rovalty obtainable. If the 
leasing tract in question is composed of coal 
deposits discovered by a permittee, the permittee 


shall have a preference right to receive a lease 
under the terms and conditions prescribed in 
the Act, subject to 80 per cent of the royalties 
and rentals which would have been required 
from a lessee who was not the permittee for the 
leasing tract, or if no competitive or bona fide 
bids have been received, the Secretary shall 
leas? the tract in question to the permittee at 
royalties and rentals mutually agreed upon 
between the Secretary and the permittee, in no 
case however, for less than 80 per cent of the 
minimum royalties and rentals prescribed by 
this Act for other than permittees. In the case 
of lignite or low grade coal the Secretary may 
grant leases with preference to permittees, by 
such other method as he may by general regula- 
tions adopt. The Bill provides that except in 
cases of a lease to a permittee, no lease shall be 
made for a royalty of less than 2 cents per ton 
of two thousand pounds. No company or 
corporation operating a railroad shall be allowed 
to hold lease except for its own use for railroad 
purposes. For the privilege of mining or ex- 
tracting the coal in the lands, the lessee shall pay 
to the United States royalties as provided above, 
which royalties shall be due and payable at the 
end of each third month and the lessee shall also 
be charged a rental due at the end of the first 
calendar year after the date of the lease and 
annually thereafter, which shall not be less than 
at the rate of 25 cents per acre for the first 
year, 50 cents for the second, third, fourth and 
fifth years, and $1 per acre for each year there- 
after during the continuance of the lease. 
Leases shall be for indeterminate periods upon 
conditions of diligent development and continued 
operation of the mines, except when such opera- 
tion shall be interrupted by strikes, or causes 
beyond the control of the lessee and upon 
further condition that at the end of each 20 
year period such readjustment of terms may be 
made as the Secretary of Interior may determine. 
In order to provide for the supply of strictly 
local domestic needs for fuel, the Secretary of 
the Interior may issue limited licenses or permits 
to individuals or associations of individuals to 
prospect for, mine and take for their own use coal 
from the public lands without any payment of 
royalty for the coal mined or the land occupied, 
except the damages to claimants. This privilege 
is not extended to any corporation. In the case 
of municipalities the Secretary of the Interior 
may issue limited permits not to exceed 160 acres 
upon condition that the municipality will mine 
the coal therein under proper conditions and 
dispose of the same without profit. 

Phosbhate—S. 2619: Introduced by Mr. Len- 
root and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. The bill provides for the leasing of 
sodium and deposits of phosphate owned by 
the United States, except sodium in San Bernar- 
dino County, California. The regulations sur- 
rounding the prospecting for phosphates are 
identical with the rules surrounding the pros- 
pecting for coal lands outlined in S. 2620 
introduced by Mr. Lenroot, reviewed in these 
columns. It provides for the prospector’s per- 
mit and royalties to be fixed by the Secretary 
of Interior. 


For Drives Exposed to Moisture 
Sea-Lion Waterproof Leather Belting 


This illustration shows an installation of Sea-Lion Waterproof Leather Belt- 
ing in one of the largest planing mills in the country,—the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation at Georgetown, S. C. 

It isa notable fact that Chicago Belting Company brands of leather belting 
are found in so many large plants where equipment is parchased only after 
rigid test. 

Chicago Belting engineers can equip your plant with belting to handle 


the hardest drives efficiently and profitably. 


Write for complete data book and catalog showing the full line of 
“Chicago” Belting. 


Chicago Belting Company 


New York North Green Street 


Cleveland 


Rockford, Chicago. IL. 


New Orieans 
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= | 
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San Francis€o 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Novo Engine Co.. Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
ag Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASSA YERS 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 


mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New Yor 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 

Pennsylvania Smelting Cco., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Thompson Balance Co., 
Cole. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Denver, 


BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Thempson Balance Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


BALLS (For Ball Mills) 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

BALL MILLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 
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BELT FASTENERS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELT HOOKS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S 
Clinten St., Chicago, Ill 


BELT LACING (Steel Hinge) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Belting Go, Chicago, Ill. 

H. Co., Til. 

Co., B. Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ‘958 N. Fourth 
Avenue. Columbus. Ohio 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

BELTING SUPPLIES 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Tl. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

BIG BLAST HOLE DRILLS 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

BITS (Machine-Steel) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

BIT SHARPENERS 


Tempering Co., 
field, I 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


522 S. 


Spring- 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E, I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Tl. 
— Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Jel. 


BLOWERS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOILER FRONTS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 


i Goodwin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engineering ‘o., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIDGES 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warchouse & Sales Co., 


Old Colony Blidg., Chicago 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 
CABLES (Connectors and 


Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Yhio 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ohio 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robt., 
Danville, Tl. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc., 


Supply Co., 


=== 


The Rock Man’s Best Friend 


Strong, sturdy, portable, eminently adaptable to all 
situations, simple in design— 


The Fort Wayne 
Electric Rock Drill 


is the best answer to the demand for a Rock Drill that is 100 per 
cent efficient. 


May we send you literature regarding the Fort Wayne? Your 
action may mean for you more money in pocket, time and labor 
saved, and all-round satisfaction. 


UNION: ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Electrical Headquarters Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Send me a Copy of your 
Mining Tank Catalog 
and oblige 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——-Composite——-W 00d 


Catalog Is Ready for You! 
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Mail the Coupon 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Otling System 


Weaciric TANK 
& PIPE CO. 


THE STANDARD SINCE 
Catalogue ‘‘M"’ upon request 336 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Ind 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Iron Works Co., 

City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind- 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Mor<e Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. Y. 

Stephens-Adamson Co., 
Aurora, 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & HasslacherChemicalCo., 
100 Wm. St., New York City 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Fachange, Chicago, Ill. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 

mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 
E. Jj. Longyear, Co., Minneapolis, 
Inc., 


Minn. 
Lucius Pitkin, 47 
Street, New York City 
Richards, W. J., Denver, Cole. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Kansas 


fg. 


Fulton 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peabody Coal Co., 

Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 
Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


McCormick 


COAL CRUSHERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ‘olumbus, Ohio 

Stepbens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, I. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
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COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
and, io 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
Co., |, Marion, Ind. 
Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, 


COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co.. Chicago, Til. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 


ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
COAL MA- 
CHINER 
Jeffrey Columbus, Ohio 
fg. Co., 
Aurora, 
COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 


inder and Gauge) 
The Lunkenheimer Co., 
Ohi 


Cincinnati, 
io 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COILS (Field) 

A. M. Leacock Co., Newark, N. J. 

COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 


Allison C 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supplv Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— , 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 


100 Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine FEquipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp.. 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Supply Co., 


CONTROLLERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


— Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
St Mfg. Co., Au- 


U. ‘s.. Rubber Co., New York City. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


Pa. 
Mfg. Co., 


Ssenh Ad 


Aurora, Il. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
Co., Marion, Ind. 
Co., 


Mfg. 
Aurora, 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, io 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 
CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. 


Se 


Aurora, 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


SeBvey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co., 


Co., 


Ste 


“Aurora, 


CORE DRILLING 
H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 


uis, Mo. 
Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
E. ‘. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. U., 
Barre, Pa. 
COUPONS 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


CRANES 


Machinery Warchouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


& Co., Wilkes- 


=— 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


STUPP BROS. 


Bridge & Iron Co. 
Frisco Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


We have built build- 
ings for mine plants 
complete from Head 
Frame to Flotation 


WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


We have built every 
kind of building used 
in smelter plants from 
Roaster to Cottrell 


O-B Type E2 Bond-patented 


Good Bonding 
Production Accelerator 


Good bonding helps maintain 
voltage 


Motors operate to capacity on 
full voltage 


Many burnt out armatures are 
prevented 


Good bonding saves current 
O-B Bonds are good bonds 


THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 


MANSFIELD OHIO 


ONE 


WORKMAN 
ALLIGATOR | AND A HAMMER 


that will wear as lo the belt itself. 


Alligator Steel Lacing 


half turn puiley. 


Alligator Steel Lacing ake your its last longer— 
will save you time and labor in repairing broken belts and 
will give you enduring sat tion under all conditions of service. 

Write for complete ip mation and descripitre literature. 
: 
"Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Dept. A. L. 25 


522 S. Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of 


Flexco-Lok and Split Handle Portable Lamp Guards 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Connellsville, Pa. 
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CRANES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co,, 
Denver, Colo. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, lo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

United — Works Co.. Kansas 


Cit 
Gees Pump & Machine 
— » 115 Broadway, New Yor! 
ity. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Marion Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Co., Kansas 


Fourth 


Aurora, Ill. 
United Iron Works 
City, Mo. 
Worthington Pump & 
— 115 Broadway, New Yor 
lity. 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
CRUSHING, PLANTS, COKE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 
CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


sa Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Willis E. Holloway &Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Longyear Co., "EL jJ., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Chicago 

—— Rock Drill Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
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DRIFTERS, DRILL 

— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
a. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


lo. 


Fourth 


DRILLS 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Lectonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

DRILLS (Hollow Rod) 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

DRILLS. PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


(Hand Operated 


‘a. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, ROCK 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Pneumoelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPENERS 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


0. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connelsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DRUMS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DUMPS (Rotary) 

Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. 

DYNAMOS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

— Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-cighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

a ed Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N.Y. 

Mine & Smelter Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGN 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
«Ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


Co., 


Supply 


ETIC 


rora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Mfg. Co., 953 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Til. 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 


= 


JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 2144” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


G. H. ELMORE 


Engineer 
Philadelphia 


INDUSTRY NEEDS 


METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
EXPENSE BY USING 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 
DENVER, COLO. 


This pictures one of our horizontal triplex, 
pot chamber water-end type of pumps. 
It is sectionalized as much as possible to 
facilitate handling in mines, etc., and to 
minimize the cost of repairs. It is built 
in capacities of 100 to 1,200 G. P. M. 
against 350 feet, up to 35 to 400 G. P. M. 
against 1,000 feet. 


Write for descriptive data 


The Aldrich Pump Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


MINE PUMPS 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


Fig. 50. er Acting Triplex Pump, 
h Electric Drive 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


General Distributing Houses 


CHICAGO DENVER 
Henion & Hubbell Hendrie & Belthol Mfg. Supply Ce. 
PITTSBURGH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harris Pump & Supply Ce. Charleston Electrical Supply Co 
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ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 
Mfg. Co., 


kee, 

Choalend! Belting & Mach. Co., The 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
og Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Milwau- 


noite Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


(Hoisting and 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


kee, Wis. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Milwau- 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt. & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. J. & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn 


EXPANDED STEEL LAMP 
GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 

EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Ham- 


Fourth 


Del. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
I 
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FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Coa., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply ., Marion, In 

Mine & Smelter Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Il. 

FIELD COILS 

A. M. Leacock Co., Newark, N. J. 

FILTERS (Water) 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., 
mont. Pa. 

FITTINGS (Ground) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

FORGINGS 


Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 

FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

Cambria Sts., Philade!phia,Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co.. Columbus. Ohio 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Supply 


Oak- 


Co 


Supply Co., 


Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


GRATES (Shaking) 


Marion Machine, & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, In 


GRATES (Stationary) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GREASES 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio. 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUIDES 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Cc., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 7th 

Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Flectric Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HIGH .INTENSI TY 
MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Pneumcelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Randle Machinery Co., 
cinnati, Ohio 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Mfg. Co., 


Co., 


The, Cin- 


Pa. 
Stephens-Adamson 
Aurora, Ill. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa 

Mfg Co., Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Holmes, Robt.,. & ros., Inc., 
Danville, Il). 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
ag Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Reniile Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 
= Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


Kansas 


— 


THE CENTRAL FROG & Switch Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


= 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 

Portable Track, Rail Braces 

and Track Material of every 
description 


Prompt Write Us 


Lamps 


We make complete line 
of carbon lamps of all 
standard candle - power 


and voltage. 


Especially adapted for 
mine service. 


Prompt deliveries guar- 
anteed. 


Write for prices 
THE SUNLIGHT ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


‘Are You Getting 
This Every Month ? 


Ask Us To Put You 
On Our List 


HAND-FIRED STOKER 
SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 


Coal Crushers Shaking Screens 
| Tipples Feeders 
| Larries Sheaves 
| Mine Cages Conveyors 


| Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


Send for Bulletins 


| MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND 
| SUPPLY COMPANY 


| 

| P. O. BOX 800 MARION, INDIANA 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 

| 


= 
= 
| 
=a 
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HOISTING ROPES 


a Mfg. & Mine Supply 
nnelisville, Pa. 

. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
& Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

HOSE (Rubber) 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

Westinghouse ‘Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohice 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia,Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WIRE 
CAB 

Hazard ll Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel "& Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Stupp Bros. Iron Co., 
St. Louis, 

JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 

JIGS 

G. H. Fimore, 312 Parkway Bldg.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co, 


nver. Colo. 
& Smelter 


Mine 


Denver, Colo. 


and 


Supply Co., 
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KITS (Roadmen’s) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, hicago, tll. 


LOCOMOTIVES (Mine) 
H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


GC a 


Electric Co., tady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAMPS, (Carbon) 

The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Warren, Ohio 


LAMPS ELECTRIC 


Cao Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co. (Carbide), Leeto- 
nia, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAMP GUARDS (Key Lock- 
ing) 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

LAMP PROTECTORS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

LAMPS, SAFETY 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LARRIES 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Ccnnelilsville, Pa 


Marion Machine Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marien, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Cennellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES (Compressed 
Air) 

H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Steam) 


H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co. = 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Iron Worka, Wilkes-Barre, 


(Fireless 


Mfg. Co., 

Ironton Engine Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & § Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

LOCOMOTIVES (Railway) 

H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 

Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


‘a. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

H. K. Porter Co., 1 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Comet Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 
Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 
MACHINE TOOLS 
Randle Machine Ce., The, Cincin- 
io 


nati, O 


Co., 


MAGNETIC 
TRATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETIC DRUMS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Electro) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Standard and 
Special) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MILLS, BALL 


Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Cole. 


CONCEN- 


& Supply Co., 
Supply Co., 


| 
|_| 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


Mica Insulations 


BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
mable Jute. Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, 
Non-Inflammable. Black Jack Waterproof. 


OLD SAIL CLOTH 
MIKESELL BROTHERS CO. 156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


THE BIG EXPENSE 
STARTS AFTER YOU 
HAVE INSTALLED Coupon Books 
A MANUALLY OP- for 
ERATED CIRCUIT 
BREAKER 


Eliminate that expense 
by installing 
Automatic 
Reclosing 
Circuit 
| Breakers 


Mine Commissaries 


Unlike other circuit breakers the Automatic Reclos- — 
ing Circuit Breaker requires no attendant to help — : ‘7 
it perform its functions. The best method of handling sales. 


These full Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breakers They save time and money—Stop 
have proven very satisfactory with thousands of users leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
for the past seven years. Why not enjoy the sav- a quarter century. 


ings others are? For Prices, Samples and 


Catalogues, Write 
THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT . 
BREAKER COMPANY 
CCOLUMBUS, OHIO U. S.A. 


| EGYPTIAN TIMBER COMPANY 
| RAILROAD CROSS-TIES 


AND EVERYTHING IN THE WAY OF 


TIMBER FOR MINES 
821 Railroad Exchange Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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MILLS, STAMP 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cole. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Yhio 


MINING DRILL STEEL )Hol- 
low and Solid) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Coodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Geodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Denver yt Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo, 

Machinery, Warehouse 
Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Kd 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel . Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, 

Phillips Mine & Mill aie Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hoekensmith Wherl & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Ce., 
Pitjsburch, Pa. 


MINERAL MAGNETICE 
SPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Deor Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria *ts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


& Sales 


Supply 
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MINE TIMBER 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Flectric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Co., 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, M1. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illineis Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & md 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y 


ORE FEEDERS 
Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


New 


Supply Co., 


& Supply Co., 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ORE SAMPLERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 


mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co. -, Inc., 99 John Street, 


New Yerk 
Lucius Pitkin, Inec., 47 Fulton 
Street. New York 


Worthington Pump & A 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Cross Engineering Cc., Carbondale, 


Pa. 
Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
PICKING TABLES 
= E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
io 


ad Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
Co., Marion, Ind. 
Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Mine & Smelter Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., -San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Supply 


PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


PORTABLE WOOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 


Fleaible Steel Lecing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


POWER SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic Shovel 
Lorain, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Obio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


Co., 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

PROSPECTING DRILLS 

Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney,. 

Company. F. J., Min- 


neapolis, Mivn. 
PULLEYS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Magnetic) 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Street, 


958 N. Fourth 
Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohic 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

United tron Werks Co., 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machine ry 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


Kansas 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co.. Cleveland. Ohio 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


| 
i 
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Automatic Alarm 


Gongs 


They operate with 
the vibration of the 
car on which they 
are hung. Nothing 
electric—nothing to 
wind up—they’re 
entirely automatic. 


Simply hang them 
on the first car of 
the trip and they 
will produce an ef- 
fective alarm 300 
to 500 feet ahead. 


Made with or without the torch. 
quotations and circular. 


Write for 


Execrric Service Suppuies Co. 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA - - 17 and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - = = Church Street 
CHICAGO - = Monadnock Building 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 


Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


100 William Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cyanide of Sodium 
96-©8% 
Cyanogen contents 51-52% 
“Cyanegg”™ 
or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg 


form, each egg weighing approximately 


one ounce. | 
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PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Co., Salem. Ohio 
& Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
United Iron Works, Kansas City, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co. Clevciand, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfe. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
as 115 Broadway, New York 
lity 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Ce., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio, 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor 
City 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, io 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

‘a 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
., Cleveland, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
bo 

& Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
> 115 Broadway, New York 
N. Y. 
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RAILS 


Buckeye paling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohi 
& Sales Co., 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


¥. 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co., 
East Pttsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 


Supply 


ROCK DRILLS 
ous Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co. 
Orrville, Ohio. 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Macomber Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New Yor 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, 

ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago ond New York 

Hazard Mfg Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 


Drills, etc.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
nnelisville, Pa. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Federal Sign System Chicago, II. 


SAFETY MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux &Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Imc., 47 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 


Marien Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
St Mfg. Co., 


Fulton 


Aurora, 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 
— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, 
Mfg. 


Steph Ad 
rora, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 

—- 115 Broadway, New York, 


Co., Au- 


SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEPARATORS, (Magnetic, 

Wet) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., 

Barre, Pa. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SHEAVES (Hoisting) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


Wilkes- 


Medart Patent Puliey Co., St. Louis, 
oO. 

SHOVELS 

Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 


Lorain, Ohio, 
Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa- 


| 
| 
| 
|_| 


FOR SALE 


2—20 H. P., Type Y, Fairbanks Morse Oil 
Engines. 

1—25 H. P., Type Y, Fairbanks Morse Oil 
Engine. 

1—20 H. P. Western Distillate Engine. 

144—4, 5, 6 H. P. Gasoline Engines. 

1—8’ K & K Flotation Machine. 

2—4x 3 Hendy Ball Mills, complete. 

1—5x 4 Marcey Ball Mill, extra charge 
balls. 

1—3’ 4 stage Electric Sinking Pump, 175’ 
gallons, 405’ head. 

9—Wilfley No. 5 Concentrators, sand. 

2—Deister Overstrom Concentrators, 
Slimers. 

6x7, 7x9, 10x 12, 9x 15 Rock Breakers. 

Motors all sizes up to 50 H. P. 


We guarantee a!l equipment. Can make 
immediate delivery from stock. 


See us before placing orders. 


A.H. SIMPSON CoO. 


MACHINERY—NEW AND USED 
129 Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 


tion. Let ustell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 
CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U. S. A. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK 


CONGRESS will likely be in session until the Spring of 1920 


The American Mining Congress will have a hand in any legislation 


which affects the mining industry. 


Facts and figures will be presented 


to speed the passage of measures for the good of mining or to prevent 
the enactment of legislation detrimental to the industry. 


In the whole history of Congress there have been few dishonest 


legislators. 


Many a discriminatory and unjust law has been put on 


the statute books nevertheless. The reason is that busy members of 
Congress have not the time to digest the whole situation carefully. 
They are likely to assimilate it, however, if presented to them in 
tabloid form. This the American Mining Congress does. 


Because of the activities of the Mining Congress it is improbable 
that any member of Congress, through ignorance of the miners’ side 
of the question, will vote for a bill inimical to the industry. 


The Mining Congress sees to it that every legislator has an 


opportunity to be fully informed before the vote is taken on any bill 
which affects the men responsible for the nation’s mineral output. 
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SHOVELS (Steam, Gas & 
Electric) 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 


Lorain, Ohio. 
SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, Ili. 


SIGNAL SETS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Federal Sign System, Chicago, II. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


SMELTERS 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
SPELTER 


IHinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 
SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldzg., Chicago 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Ce., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

STEEL PLATE WORK 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 

uis, Mo. 

STEEL (Rock Drill) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STOKERS (Hand Fired) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.,Marion, Ind. 
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STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


ae Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORES (Company Coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 


Stupp Bros. Steel & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARD S, 
TELEPHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES  (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
eating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TIMBER (Mine) 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. 


Supply Co., 


Louis, 


Mo. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 


TROLLEY LINE SECTION 
INSULATOR SWITCH 

Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 
‘a. 

TROLLEY 
OVERHEAD 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 


Wilkes- 


(Hangers and 


MATERIAL, 


a. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY POLES 
—— City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 
a. 


TROLLEY WHEELS 
HARPS 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 


a. 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRUCKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


TUBES 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


TURBINES, STEAM 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


AND 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VALVES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
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AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
Are Standard for Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish 


Also Catalog of Surveying Instruments and 
Bulletin of the Brunton Patent Pocket Transit 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 


Send for Catalog of Balances. 


DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


BALANCES AND | 
WEIGHTS | 


for Scientific Purposes 


Made by 
THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


General Briquetting | 
Company 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


25 Broad Street NEW YORK 


Specialists in the Priquetting of Ores, Coals, | 
Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, ete. 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. | 


PITTSBURGH, PA. . 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Halisted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Wilmot Enégineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux '& Co., Inc., New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc. . 47 Fulton 
Street, New Yor 


WEIGHTS WIRE & CABLE 


Ainsworth, Wm., & Son, Denver, American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
Colo. cage; New York 
Hazard Mfe. Co., 


WELL-DRILLING MACHIN- Sone, The John A 


ERY & TOOLS WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
The Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co,, Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
WET MAGNETIC & Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
SEPARATORS ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Strips) 
100 Smith Street, Milwalkee Wis. Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Tl. 


At Your Service 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


It You Have 


The American Mining Congress 


Munsey Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and _— consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 


We are not dealers or refiners. 
Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers', engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 


203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OPFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Inc. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 

SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 

OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 

Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
{inerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 

MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 

SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 

Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 

Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 

Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


J anney y FLOTATION ‘MACHINES 


are made in two sizes: The “Little’’ Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “‘Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more per day. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
| high grade concentrate. 
} Both are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 
| to flotation. 
| The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
| effect upon flotation to that obtained by having a 
screened or classified circulating load through any 
| crushing medium. 
ye make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 
| Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 
| 


| STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 
| Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of pruduction, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and wel] paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $...................- membership fee and dues for the year 


1919 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Min1nc CoNnGRESS JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 
Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


Just an Idea of the Scope of 


MASSCO SERVICE 
For the Mill—Wilfley Tables, 
Marcy Mills 
For the Mine-Sackett Sand Pumps, 

Goulds Pumps 
For the Laboratory—Clay Goods, Pulverizers 
In addition to a complete line of standard 


equipment 
Salt Lake City El Paso 


New York Office, 42 Broadway 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 


Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Heffman 


DIAMOND -CORE DRILLING 


—Test it Coal La 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 lb. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
| a Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
pe Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 
' rT Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal Handling 
Machinery. 
JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 
Ore testing and Assaying TOUT & Mont. 
Assayers an emists 
148. L. A. Los A , Cal. 
Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control 
Work 
SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer ° ° 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
BEACH & COMPANY 
Code: Bedferd McNeill 
ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 
@ Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
W. L. PIERS to smelters. 
psyen-entpmeesimpersed Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 
RARE METALS AND ANALYSES 
428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. 
| CHARLES S. COWAN 
Assayers ond a | ASSAYER & CHEMIST | 
Smelter Shipments Check aA t 
38 South Main Street, HELENA, Soa y 4 160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah 4 
ALONZO F ° 
158 South West Tonos St., Salt a” City, Utah | 4 Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1919 


OFFICERS 

BuLKELEY WELLS, President 

Harry L. Day, Vice-President 

M. S. KEMMERER, Second Vice-President 
Georce H. Crosy, Third Vice-President 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
Joun T. Burns, Assistant Secretary 
Grorce H. Barey, Financial Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
BULKELEY WELLS M. 
E. P. MATHEWSON 


S. KEMMERER 


DIRECTORS 
M. S. KeMMERER, New York 
BULKELEY WELLS, Denver, Colo. 
W. J. Ricnarps, Pottsville, Pa. 
Joun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Georce H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TayLor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. A. FrieDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
Cart ScHOLz, Chicago, Ill. 
Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
Cnartes S. Kansas City, Mo. 
WALTER Dovuc tas, New York 
E. L. Doueny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. P. MaTHEwsoNn, New York 


COMMITTEES, 1919 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


J. B. McClary.. . .Birmingham 
L. S. Cates Ray 
Cushman 
California........ Geo. W. Starr Grass Valley 
Colorado......... Denver 
Idaho .. Jerome J. Wallace 
J. C. Kolsem. . .... Terre Haute. 
New Mexico...... John M. Sully.......... Hurley 
New York........ Sidney J. Jennings...... New York 
Kentucky...... ,--Alexander Blair, Jr...... Baskett 
C. Vey Holman......... Rockland 
Massachusetts.... Frank P. Knight........ Boston 
Michigan.........Gordon R. Campbell... .Calumet 
Minnesota........ Franklin K. Merritt. . .. Minneapolis 
Montana......... James L. Bruce......... utte 
Victor Rakowsky....... Joplin 
Nebraska......... Frank A Manley Omaha 
C. Lakenan..... .. McGill 
Dakota Evesmith Fargo 

. R. Woodford. ......Cleveland 
Oklahoma........ J. F. Robinson......... Miami 
Pennsylvania.....S. D. Warriner..........Philadelphia 
South Carolina....H. L. Scaife............Clinton 
Tennessee........J. M. Overton.......... Nashville 
Salt Lake City 
Washington...... Conrad Wolfle......... Spokane 
Wisconsin........ Berlin 
West Virginia..... Geo. T. Watson........ Fairmont 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Emmet D. Boyle, Chairman........ Carson City, Nev. 


John D. Ryan.......... .....-eNew York City 
Kansas City, Mo. 
John P. White . Indianapolis, Ind. 


COMMITTEES ON 


ALASKA 
John A. Davis, Chairman................ Fairbanks 
Fairbanks 
ARIZONA 
L. S. Cates, Chairman. . .Ray 
Norman Carmichael.................... Clifton 
COLORADO 
ite T. Barnett, Chairman.............. Denver 
Denver 
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FEDERAL TAXATION 


A. Scott Thompson, Chairman...... siene, Okla. 

New York City 

John C. Howard.. Salt Lake City, Utah 

George E. New York City 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
BLUE SKY LEGISLATION 

A. G. Macke — Chairman......... Salt Lake City, Utah 


M. Tomblin...... 
Curry..... 


Henry M. Rives 


ane Bisbee, Ariz. 
eno, Nev. 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


S. A. Taylor, Chairman............ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Chairman........... Fairbanks, Alaska 
Seattle, Wash 
San Francisco, Cal. 
WASTING INDUSTRIES 
J. F. Callbreath, Chairman......... 
John T. Barnett... . Denver, Colo. 
Rush C. Butler. . Chicago, Ill. 
COAL EXPORTS 

Henry BM. Payne. New York City 

Washington, D. C. 
Allen Walker......................New York City 
New York City 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


GEORGIA 
George S. Pratt, Chairman... .Atlanta 
IDAHO 
Stanley A. Easton, Chairman............ Kellogg 
ILLINOIS 
Albert Nason, Chairman. . 


F. W. DeWolf Urbana 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 


Bertha Coal Company 


General Offices } 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING | 
PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND DETROIT | 


Management of 


COAL MINES 


a Southwest 


A ROLLER 
BEARING WHEE 
OF STABILITY 


THESE NEW PERFECT, 
SMOOTH ROLLING—LOW 
FRICTION—STICK TO THE 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 
WHEELS—SAVE THE CARS 
—SAVE THE POWER, SAVE 
TIME. 


“We put the science of thirty six 
years successful experience in the 
management of coal mines at the 
disposal of our clients.” 


We also finance mines, appraise coal 
lands, do engineering and supervise 
construction. 


An inquiry will bring an explanation 


Write for Inf ates of our service. 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PEABODY COAL CO, 


aE 332 S. Michigan Avenue 
"FOR SERVICE” 


To insure uninterrupted , 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. | 
“Sure Grip” Clamp ----- 34"-------- 3 
Catalog on request 


Combination Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


INDIANA 


J. C. Kolsem, Chairman 
Morton L. Gould 
Philip Penna 


Terre Haute 
Indianapolis 
Terre Haute 


KENTUCKY 
Frank D. Rash, Chairman............... Earlington 
Bevier 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
Gordon R. Campbell, Chairman.......... Calumet 
MINNESOTA 
Francis J. Webb...... .. Duluth 
MISSOURI 
H. N. ney, Kansas City 
MONTANA 
C. F. Kelley, Chairman. . ....Butte 
James L. Bruce.. 
NEVADA 
C. B. Lakenan, Chairman................McGill 
NEW MEXICO 
T. H. O'Brien, Chairman Dawson 
Hurley 
G. A. Kaseman.........................Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
Sidney J. Jennings, Chairman............ 


William Young Westervelt.. 
S. B. Thorne 


OHIO 
H. E. Willard, Chairman............... 
OREGON 
UTAH 


New York City 


..New York City 


New York City 


Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 


Portland 
Portland 
Portland 


Salt Lake City 


.Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Otis Mouser, Chairman.................- Big Stone Gap 
Lee Long..... won Dante 
Narrows 
WASHINGTON 
William A. Nichols, Chairman. . ..... Spokane 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Daniel C. Howard, Chairman............ Clarksburg 
WISCONSIN 
John M. Whitehead, Chairman........... 
WYOMING 
R. Hagens, Chairman.................Casper 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALASKA 
Paul Chairman.. . Fairbanks 
A. Haney........ . Fairbanks 
ARIZONA 
W. H. Gohring, Chairman............... Bisbee 
CALIFORNIA 
L. D. Gordon, Chairman............0000. San Francisco 
COLORADO 
George M. Taylor, Chairman..........., Colorado Springs 
IDAHO 
D. W. Greenburg, Chairman............. Wallace 
Mullan 
INDIANA 
Philip Penna, Chairman................. Terre Haute 
Terre Haute 
KENTUCKY 
C. M. Roehrig, Chairman................ Ashland 
Earlington 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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MICHIGAN 
M. E. Richards, Chairman...............Crystal Falls 
rer Iron River 
MINNESOTA 
Webb, Chairman.............. Duluth 
MISSOURI 
NEVADA 
Henry M. Rives, Chairman.............. Reno 
McGill 
NEW MEXICO 
Dawson 
OREGON 
Portland 
TENNESSEE 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION (Continued) | 
{3 
UTAH WEST VIRGINIA 
A. G. Mackenzie, Chairman..............Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City Harry B Clark 
VIRGINIA WISCONSIN 4 
Lee Long, Chairman. ............00000 Dante H. O. Granberg, Chairman . .Oshkosh 
Big Stone Gap John M. Whitehead....... .. Janesville 
WASHINGTON WYOMING 
& Sidney Norman, Chairman............... Spokane John Hay, Chairman...... ‘ ...Rock Springs . 
Spokane C. A. Baenard.......... ...Gebo 
s 
Laubenstein 


Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 
The 
INVESTIGATE WEST VIRGINIA 
The Bryan Process RAIL CO. ' 
Manufacturers 


Volumetric Sizing Preceding 
Dry or Wet Concentration 


Mills Designed and Installed 
Concentration Tests Made 


THE MINERALS RECOVERY COMPANY 


Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd 


Mills and General 
Offi 


ces 

1734 Glenarm’ St., Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 
; 
B A L hk S USED AND REBUILT { 
We make 
q “DIAMOND” Brand Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, + 

FORGED STEEL BALLS Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
for ball mills Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam : 
If you want the most serviceable Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and } 
ball made, get in touch with us Locomotives. 
THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY C0 MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
7 Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. 

bs Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 707 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago { 


| 
ENGINEE | 
APP LIAN 


What would be your plan— 


If you had $5,000,000.00 to spend for the better- 
ment of your Industry? ‘ 


Would you spend it all on the branch you are 
especially interested in, or would you climb up 
on the Mountain-top and get the “top” view of 
the mining situation, and distribute your millions 
according to the needs;of your Industry? 


Do you know whether the Departments at Wash- 
ington are getting the ‘‘valley”’ or the ‘‘top’”’ view 
of the mining situation? 


Are you interested in knowing that Congress is 
compelled to see that view by persistent presen- 
tation of those who command their ear? 


? 


The Mining Congress Journal will tell 
you this and much more of interest. 


Subscribe today. Price $2.00. ‘ 
Publication office, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Longyear Company, E. J. 50 
Lunkenheimer Company. The 56 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Company 16 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co. 5 

Marion Machine Foundry & Supply Co. ; 10 
Mikesell Brothers 42 
Minerals Recovery Company 56 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 56 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., The 52 
Morse Chain Company 17 
Mudd, Seeley W. 52 
National Fuse & Powder Co. 24 
Nicholson & Co., W. H. 52 
Novo Engine Company 19 
Officer & Co., R. H. 52 
Ohio Brass Co. 36 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Company 34 
Peabody Coal Company 34 
Pennsylvania Smelting Co. 18 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 50 
Piers, W. L. 52 
Pitkin, Inc., Lucius 50 
Pneumelectric Machine Company 12 
Porter Company, H. K. 4 
Prox Company, The Frank 4 
Richards, J. W. 52 
Roeblings Sons, John A. 16 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. tt 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co. 10 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 18 
Simpson Company, A. H. 16 
Southwestern Engineering Company. The... . 46 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 24 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 31 
Stimpson Equipment Co. 50 
Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Co. 36 
Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co. 410 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co. 18 
Thompson Balance Company . 48 
Thorne-Neale & Co... . 61 
Tout & McCarthy... . 
United Metals Selling Company 20 
Union Electric Company 34 
United Iron Works Company aa 
United States Rubber Company Cover 
Vulcan Iron Works. 6 and 7 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 21 
Western Chemical Mfg. Company 52 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 9 
West Virginia Rail Company 56 
William, J. W. 52 
Wilmot Engineering Company iin 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL + 
8 
99 
Best Since 1820 
H 437 CHESTNUT STREET H 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA } 
* 
i Thorne, Neale & Company 
Incorporated 
: 601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
a 
Temple Collieries — 
H Harry E., L. V., Forty ANTH RACITE nid 
Fort, L. V.: Mount pam _ Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lookout, L. V. or D., | | Lattimer-Lehigh 
L. & W.;Lackawanna, | 
D, & Woe | BITUMINOUS | 
Schuylkill Colliertes— | | Bituminous— Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; | Shaft, ‘‘B” Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘“E”’ Vein. 
Sonman Smithing—1i4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 
- CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
: New York Office: 17 Battery Place a 
: Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk + 
H Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE” 
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To Conveyor Belts 


HE rubber cover on a conveyor 
that carries coal cannot be of the 
same grade as that which conveys 
hot coke and give the best results in 
: each case The same can be said of 

rn the conveyor which handles clay and 
one handling sand and gravel or rock. 


Every United States Rubber 
Company conveyor is made especial- 
ly for the work it has to perform, with 
the rubber cover selected for each 
instaHation 


United States Rubber Company 


GonveyoOr Belts 
fe C Sense Applied 
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A Light Inexpensive Machine for Intensive Mining 


Note that by the use of the Jeffrey Loading Machine the coal does 
not have to be lifted more than a few inches—a considerable quantity 
can be rolled or pushed directly onto the conveyer with a minimum 
of muscular effort. 


The Jeffrey Pit Car Loader 


is saving production costs wherever it is being used in a systematic 
manner, by getting the output of the mine from a greatly reduced 
mining territory. 


Less Track and Trolley Material is used. 
Upkeep of entries is reduced. 

Less Ventilation and Pumping is needed. 
Timbering costs are reduced and the 
Gathering of the coal is simplified. 


At the same time with the aid of the loading machine the men can actually double 
the number of cars loaded per shift. 


Write for full particulars given in Bulletin No. 246-E. 


And in making inquiry don’t forget to give the gauge of track, height and length 
of coal car, distance between top of car and roof, height of ties and rail. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 NORTH 4TH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Cleveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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